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CHAPTER V. 


MAY’S STORY. 
“My Lady’s Glory.” 


“ 7 ONIGSALLEE, No. 3,” wrote Adelaide to me, “is the house 
which has been taken for us. We shall be there on Tuesday 
evening.” 

I accepted this communication in my own sense, and did not go to 
meet Adelaide, nor visit her that evening, but wrote a card, saying I 
would come on the following morning. I had seen the house which 
had been taken for Sir Peter and Lady Le Marchant—a large, gloomy- 
looking house, with a tragedy attached to it, which had stood empty 
ever since I had come to Elberthal. 

Up the fashionable Kénigsallee, under the naked chestnut avenue, 
and past the great long Caserne and Everzierplatz—a way on which 
I did not as a rule intrude my ancient and poverty-stricken garments 
—I went, on the morning after Adelaide’sarrival. Lady Le Marchant 
had not yet left her room, but if I were Miss Wedderburn I was to be 
taken to her immediately. Then I was taken upstairs, and had time 
to remark upon the contrast between my sister’s surroundings and my 
own, before I was delivered over to a lady’s-maid—F rench in nationality 
—who opened a door and announced me as “ Mademoiselle Veddaire- 
bairne.” 

I had a rapid, dim impression that it was quite the chamber of a 
grande dame, in the midst of which stood my lady herself, having 
slowly risen as I came in. 

“ At last you have condescended to come,” said the old proud, curt 
voice, 
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“ How are you, Adelaide ?” said I originally, feeling that any dis- 
play of emotion would be unwelcome and inappropriate, and moreove 
feeling any desire to indulge in the same suddenly evaporate. 

She took my hand loosely, gave me a little chilly kiss on the cheek, 
and then held me off at arm’s length to look at me. 

I did not speak. I could think of nothing agreeable to say. The 
only words that rose to my lips were, “ How very ill you look!” and 
I wisely concluded not to say them. She was very beautiful, and 
looked prouder and more imperious than ever. But she was changed. 
I could not tell what it was. Icould find no name for the subtle 
alteration ; ere long I knew only too well what it was. Then I only 
knew that she was different from what she had been, and different in 
a way that aroused tenfold all my vague forebodings. 

She was wasted too—had gone, for her, quite thin ; and the repressed 
restlessness of her eyes made a disagreeable impression upon me. 
Was she perhaps wasted with passion and wicked thoughts? She 
looked as if it would not have taken much to bring the smouldering 
fire into a blaze of full fury—as if fire and not blood ran in her veins. 

She was in a loose silk dressing-gown, which fell in long folds about 
her stately figure. Her thick black hair was twisted into a knot about 
her head. She was surrounded on all sides with rich and costly things. 
All the old severe simplicity of style had vanished—it seemed as if 
she had gratified every passing fantastic wish or whim of her restless, 
reckless spirit, and the result was a curious medley of the ugly, 
grotesque, ludicrous, and beautiful—a feverish dream of Cleopatra-like 
luxury, in the midst of which she stood, as beautiful and sinuous as a 
serpent, and looking as if she could be, upon occasion, as poisonous 
as the same. 

She looked me over from head to foot with piercing eyes, and then 
said, half scornfully, half enviously : 

“How well a stagnant life seems to suit some people! Now you— 
you are immensely improved—unspeakably improved. You have 
grown into a pretty woman—more than a pretty woman. I shouldn’t 
have thought a few months could make such an alteration in any one.” 

Her words struck me as a kind of satire upon herself. 

“T might say the same to you,” said I constrainedly. “Ithink you 
are very much altered.” 

Indeed I felt strangely ill at ease with the beautiful creature who, I 
kept trying to convince myself, was my sister Adelaide, but who seemed 
farther apart from me than ever. But the old sense of fascination 
which she had been wont to exercise over me returned again in all or 
in more than its primitive strength. 

“JT want to talk to you,” said she, forcing me into a deep easy-chair. 
“T have millions of things to ask you. Take off your hat and mantle. 
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You must stay all day. Heavens! how shabby you are! I never 
saw anything so worn out—and yet your dress suits you, and you 
look nice in it.” (She sighed deeply.) “Nothing suits me now. 
Formerly I looked well in everything. I should have looked well in 
rags, and people would have turned to look after me. Now, whatever 
I put on makes me look hideous.” 

“Nonsense !” 

“Tt does And I am glad of it,” she added, closing her lips as 
if she closed in some bitter joy. 

“T wish you would tell me why you have come here,” I inquired 
innocently. “I was so astonished. It was the last place I should 
have thought of your coming to.” 

“Naturally. But you see Sir Peter adores me so that he hastens 
to gratify my smallest wish. I expressed a desire one day to see you, 
and two days afterwards we were en route. He said I should have my 
wish. Sisterly love was a beautiful thing, and he felt it his duty to 
encourage it.” 

I looked at her, and could not decide whether she were in jest or 
earnest. If she were in jest, it was but a sorry kind of joke—if in 
earnest, she chose a disagreeably flippant manner of expressing herself. 

“Sir Peter has great faith in annoying and thwarting me,” she 
went on. “He has been looking better and more cheerful ever since 
we left Rome.” 

“But, Adelaide—if you wished to leave Rome——” 

“But I did not wish to leave Rome. I wished to stay—so we came 
away, you know.” 

The suppressed rage and hatred in her tone made me feel uncom- 
fortable. I avoided speaking, but I could not altogether avoid looking 
at her. Our eyes met, and Adelaide burst into a peal of harsh laughter. 

“Oh, your face, May! Itisastudy. I had a particular objection 
to coming to Elberthal, therefore Sir Peter instantly experienced a 
particular desire to come. When you are married you will under- 
stand these things. I was almost enjoying myself in Rome: I sup- 
pose Sir Peter was afraid that familiarity might bring dislike, or that 
if we stayed too long I might feel it dull. This is a gay, lively 
place, I believe—we came here, and for aught I know we are going to 
stay here.” 

She laughed again, and I sat aghast. I had been miserable about 
Adelaide’s marriage, but I had very greatly trusted in what she had 
prognosticated about being able to do what she liked with her husband. 
I began now to think that there must have been some miscalculation 
—that she had mistaken the metal and found it not quite so ductile as 
she had expected. I knew enough of her to be aware that I was 
probably the first person to whom she had spoken in such a manner, 
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and that not even to me would she have so spoken unless some strong 
feeling had prompted her to it. This made me still more uneasy. 
She held so fast by the fine polish of the outside of the cup and platter. 
Very likely the world in general supposed that she and Sir Peter were 
a model couple. 

“Tam glad you are here,” she pursued. “It isa relief to have 
some one else than Arkwright to speak to.” 

“Who is Arkwright ?” 

“Sir Peter’s secretary—a very good sort of boy. He knows all 
about our domestic bliss and other concerns—because he can’t help. 
Sir Peter tells him “ 

A hand on the door-handle outside. A pause ere the persons came 
in, for Sir Peter’s voice was audible, giving directions to some one ; 
probably the secretary of whom Adelaide had spoken. She started 
violently ; the colour fled from her face; pale dismay painted itself for 
a moment upon her lips, but only for a moment. In the next she was 
outwardly herself again. But the hand trembled which passed her 
handkerchief over her lips. 

The door was fully opened, and Sir Peter came in. 

Yes, that was the same face, the same penthouse of ragged eyebrow 
over the cold and snaky eye beneath, the same wolfish mouth and per- 
manent hungry smile. But he looked better, stouter, stronger, more 
cheerful. It seemed as if my lady’s society had done him a world of 
good, and acted as a kind of elixir of life. 

I observed Adelaide. As he came in her eyes dropped: her hand 
closed tightly over the handkerchief she held, crushing it together in 
her grasp; she held her breath ; then, recovered, she faced him. 

“Heyday! Whom have we here ?” he asked, in a voice which time 
and a residence in hearing of the language of music had not mollified. 
“Whom have we here? Your dressmaker, my lady? Have you had 
to send for a dressmaker already? Ha! what? Your sister? Im- 
possible! Miss May, I am delighted to see you again! Are you 
very well? You look a little--a—shabby, one might almost say, my 
dear—a little seedy, hey ?” 

I had no answer ready for this winning greeting. 

“Rather like my lady before she was my lady,” he continued 
pleasantly, as his eyes roved over the room, over its furniture, over us. 

There was power — a horrible kind of strength and vitality in that 
figure — a crushing impression of his potency to make one miserable 
conveyed in the strong, rasping voice. Quite a different Sir Peter 
from my erstwhile wooer. He was a masculine, strong, planning 
creature, whose force of will was able to crush that of my sister as 
easily as her forefinger might crush a troublesome midge. He was 
not blind or drivelling : he could reason, plot, argue, concoct a system- 
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atic plan for revenge, and work it out fully and in detail; he was able 
at once to grasp the broadest bearing and the minute details of a posi- 
tion, and to act upon their intimations with crushing accuracy. He 
was calm, decided, keen, and all in a certain small, bounded, positive 
way which made him all the more efficient as a ruling factor in this 
social sphere; where small, bounded, positive strength, without keen 
sympathies, save in the one direction—self—and without idea of 
generosity, save with regard to its own merits, pays better than a 
higher kind of strength—better than the strength of Joan of Are, or 
Saint Stephen, or Christ. 

This was the real Sir Peter, and before the revelation I stood 
aghast. And that look in Adelaide’s eyes, that tone in her voice, 
that restrained spring in her movements, would have been rebellion, 
revolution, but in the act of breaking forth it became—fear. She had 
been outwitted most thoroughly and completely. She had got a jailor 
and a prison. She feared the former, and every tradition of her life 
' bade her remain in the latter. 

Sir Peter, pleasantly exhilarated by my confusion and my lady’s 
sullen silence, proceeded with an agreeable smile : 

“ Are you never coming downstairs, madam? I have been deprived 
long enough of the delights of your society. Come down! I want 
you to read to me.” 

“T am engaged, as you may see,” she answered in a low voice of 
opposition. 

“Then the engagement must be deferred. There is a great deal of 
reading todo. There is the Times for a week.” 

“T hate the Times, and I don’t understand it.” 

“So much the more reason why you should learn to do so. In half 
an hour,” said Sir Peter, consulting his watch, “I shall be ready, or 
say in quarter of an hour.” 

“Absurd! Icannot be ready in quarter of an hour. Where is 
Mr. Arkwright ?” 

“What is Mr. Arkwright to you, my dear? You may be sure 
that Mr. Arkwright’s time is not being wasted. If his mamma knew 
what he were doing, she would be quite satisfied—oh, quite. In 
quarter of an hour.” 

He was leaving the room, but pausedat the door, with asuspicious look 

“Miss May, it is a pity for you to go away. It will do you good 
to see your sister, I am sure. Pray spend the day with us. Now, 
my lady, waste no more time.” 

With that he finally departed. Adelaide’s face was white, but she 
did not address me. She rang for her maid. 

“Dress my hair, Toinette, and do it as quickly as possible. Is my 
dress ready ?” was all she said. 
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“ Mais oui, madame.” 

“ Quick !” she repeated. ‘You have only quarter of an hour. 

Despite the suppressed cries, expostulations, and announcements 
that it was impossible, Adelaide was dressed in quarter of an hour. 

“You will stay, May ?” said she ; and I knew it was only the pre- 
sence of Toinette which restrained her from urgently imploring me to 
stay. 

I remained, though not all day: only until it was time to go and 
have my lesson from Von Francius. During my stay, however, I had 
ample opportunity to observe how things were. 

Sir Peter appeared to have lit upon a congenial occupation somewhat 
late in life, or perhaps previous practice had made him an adept in it. 
His time was fully occupied in carrying out a series of experiments 
upon his wife’s pride, with a view to humble and bring it to the 
ground. If he did not fully succeed in that, he succeeded in making 
her hate him as scarcely ever was man hated before. 

They had now been married some two or three months, and had 
foresworn all semblance of a pretence at unity or concord. She 
thwarted him as much as she could, and defied him as far as she 
dared. He played round and round his victim, springing upon her 
at last, with some look, or word, or hint, or smile, which meant 
something—I know not what—that cowed her. 


Oh, it was a pleasant household !—a cheerful, amiable scene of con- 
nubial love, in which this fair woman of two-and-twenty found herself, 
with every prospect of its continuing for an indefinite number of years ; 


for the Le Marchants were a long-lived family, and Sir Peter ailed 
nothing. 


Cuaptrer VI. 
FRIEDHELM’S STORY. 


“Wenn Menschen aus einander gehen 
So sagen sie, Auf Wiedersehen ! 
Auf Wiedersehen !” 


Eveen had said, “ Very soon—it may be weeks, it may be days,” 
and had begged me not to inquire further into the matter. Seeing his 
anguish, I had refrained ; but when two or three days had passed, and 
nothing was done or said, I began to hope that the parting might not 
be deferred even a few weeks ; for I believe the father suffered, and with 
him the child, enough each day to wipe out years of transgression. 

It was impossible to hide from Sigmund that some great grief 
threatened, or had already descended upon, his father, and therefore 
upon him. ‘The child’s sympathy with the man’s nature, with every 
mood and feeling-—I had almost said his intuitive understanding of 
his father’s very thoughts—was too keen and intense to be hoodwinked 
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or turned aside. He did not behave like other children—of course— 
versteht sich, as Eugen said to me, with a dreary smile. He did not 
hang about his father’s neck, imploring to hear what was the matter ; 
he did not weep or wail,or make complaints. After that first moment 
of uncontrollable pain and anxiety, when he had gone into the room 
whose door was closed upon him, and in which Eugen had not told 
him all that was coming, he displayed no violent emotion ; but he did 
what was to Eugen and me much more heart-breaking—brooded 
silently ; grew every day wanner and thinner, and spent long intervals 
in watching his father, with eyes which nothing could divert, and 
nothing deceive. If Eugen tried to be cheerful, to put ona little gaiety 
of demeanour which he did not feel in his heart, Sigmund made no 
answer to it, but continued to look with the same solemn, large, and 
mournful gaze. 

His father’s grief was eating into his own young heart. He asked 
not what it was ; but both Eugen and I knew that in time, if it went 
on long enough, he would die‘ of it. The picture,‘Innocence Dying 
of a Blood-stain,’ which Hawthorne has suggested to us, may have its 
prototypes and counterparts in unsuspected places. Here was one. 
Nor did Sigmund, as some others, children both of larger and smaller 
growth, might have done, turn to me, and ask me to tell him the 
meaning of the sad change which had crept silently and darkly into 
our lives. He out-spartaned the Spartan in many ways. His father 
had not chosen to tell him ; he would die rather than ask the meaning 
of the silence. 

One night—when some three days had passed since the letter had 
come—as Engen and I sat alone, it struck me that I heard a weary 
turning over in the little bed in the next room, and a stifled sob 
coming distinctly to my ears. I lifted my head. Eugen had heard too ; 
he was looking, with an expression of pain and indecision, towards the 
door. 

With a vast effort—the greatest my regard for him had yet made 
—I took it upon myself, laid my hand on his arm, and, coercing him 
again into the chair, from which he had half risen, whispered : 

“T will tell him. You cannot. Nicht wahr ?” 

A look was the only, but a very sufficient, answer. 

I went into the inner room and closed the door. A dim whiteness 
of moonlight struggled through the shutters, and very, very faintly 
showed me the outline of the child—who was dear to me. Stooping 
down beside him, I asked if he were awake. 

“Ja, ich wache,”* he. replied in a patient, resigned kind of small 
voice. 

“Why dost thou not sleep, Sigmund? Art thou not well ?” 


* “Yes, I wake.” Wache also means “ watch.” 
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“No, I am not well,” he answered; but with an expression of 
double meaning —“ Mir ist’s nicht wohl.” 

“What ails thee?” 

“Tf you know what ails him, you know what ails me.” 

“Do you not know yourself?” I asked. 

“No,” said Sigmund, with a short sob. “He says he cannot tell 


” 


Iam not ashamed to say that I prayed to something which in my 
mind existed outside all earthly things—perhaps to the Freude* 
which Schiller sang and Beethoven composed to—for help in the 
hardest task of my life. 

“ Cannot tell me.” No wonder he could not tell that soft-eyed, 
clinging warmth ; that subtle mixture of fire and softness, spirit and 
gentleness—that spirit which in the years of trouble they had passed 
together had grown part of his very nature—that they must part! 
No wonder that the father, upon whoni the child built his every idea 
of what was great and good, beautiful, right, and true in every shape 
and form, could not say, ‘ You shall not stay with me; you shall be 
thrust forth to strangers ; and, moreover, I will not see you nor speak to 
you, nor shall you hear my name; and this I will do without telling 
you why ”—that he could not say this—what had the man been who 
could have said it? 

As I kneeled in the darkness by Sigmund’s little bed, and felt his 
pillow wet with his silent tears, and his hot cheek touching my hand, 
I knew it all. I believe I felt for once as a man who has begotten a 
child and must hurt it, repulse it, part from it, feels. 

“No, my child, he cannot tell thee, because he loves thee so dearly,” 
said I. “But I can tell thee; I have his leave to tell thee, Sigmund.” 

“ Friedel ?” 

“Thou art a very little boy, but thou art not like other boys; thy 
father is not just like other fathers.” 

“ T know it.” 

“He is very sad.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And his life which he has to live will be a sad one.” 

The child began to weep again. I had to pause. How was I to 
open my lips to instruct this baby upon the fearful, profound abyss of 
a subject—the evil and the sorrow that are in the world—how, how 
force those little tender, bare feet from the soft grass on to the rough 
uphill path all strewed with stones, and all rugged with ups and downs ? 
It was horribly cruel. 

“Life is very sad sometimes, mein Sigmund.” 


* Joy. 
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“Ts it?” 

“Yes. Some people, too, are much sadder than others. I think 
thy father is one of those people. Perhaps thou art to be another.” 

“What my father is I will be,” said he softly ; and I thought that 
it was another and a holier version of Eugen’s words to me, wrung 
out of the inner bitterness of his heart. ‘The sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children, even unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration whether they deserve it or not.” The child, who knew nothing 
of the ancient saying, merely said, with love and satisfaction swelling 
his voice to fulness, “‘ What my father is I will be.” 

“Couldst thou give up something very dear for his sake?” 

“What a queer question !” said Sigmund. “I want.nothing when 
I am with him.” 

“ Ei, mein Kind! Thou dost not know what I mean. What is 
the greatest joy of thy life? To be near thy father and see him, hear 
his voice, and touch him, and feel him near thee; nicht ?” 

“Yes,” said he, in a scarcely audible whisper. 

There was a pause, during which I was racking my brains to think 
of some way of introducing the rest without shocking him too much, 
when suddenly he said, in a clear, low voice : 

“That is it. He would never let me leave him, and he would 
never leave me.” 

Silence again for a few moments, which seemed to deepen some 
lurking shadow in the boy’s mind, for he repeated through clenched 
teeth, and in a voice which fought hard against conviction, “ Never, 
never, never !”” 

“Sigmund—never of his own will. But remember what I said, 
that he is sad, and there is something in his life which makes him not 
only unable to do what he likes, but obliged to do exactly what he 
does not like—what he most hates and fears—to—to part from thee.” 

“ Nein, nein, nein!” said he. “Who can make him do anything 
he does not wish? Who can take me away from him ?” 

“Tdo not know. I only know that it must be so. There is no 
escaping from it, and no getting out of it. It is horrible, but it is so. 
Sometimes, Sigmund, there are things in the world like this.” 

“The world must be a very cruel place,” he said, as if first struck 
with that fact. 

“Now dost thou understand, Sigmund, why he did not speak? 
Couldst thou have told him such a thing ?” 

“Where is he ?” 

“There, in the next room, and very sad for thee.” 

Sigmund, before I knew what he was thinking of, was out of bed 
and had opened the door. I saw that Eugen looked up, saw the child 
standing in the doorway, sprang up, and Sigmund bounded to meet 
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him. A cry as of a great terror came from the child. Self-restraint, 
_ so long maintained, broke down; he cried in a loud, frightened 
voice : 

“Papa, Friedel says I must leave thee!” and burst into a storm of 
sobs and crying such as I had never before known him yield to. 

Eugen folded him in his arms, laid his head upon his breast, and, 
clasping him very closely to him, paced about the room with him in 
silence until the first fit of grief was over. I, from the dark room, 
watched them in a kind of languor, for I was weary, as though I had 
gone through some physical struggle. 

They passed to and fro, like some moving dream. Bit by bit the 
child learned from his father’s lips the pitiless truth, down to the last 
bitter drop : that the parting was to be complete, and they were not to 
see each other. 

_“ But never, never?” asked Sigmund in a voice of terror and pain 
mingled. 

“When thou art a man that will depend upon thyself,” said 
Eugen. “Thou wilt have to choose.” 

“Choose what ?” 

“‘ Whether thou wilt see me again.” 

“When I am a man may I choose?” he asked, raising his head 
with sudden animation. , 

“Yes ; I shall see to that.” 

“Qh, very well. I have chosen now,” said Sigmund, and the 
thought gave him visible joy and relief. 

Eugen kissed him passionately. Blessed ignorance of the hardening 
influences of the coming years! Blessed tenderness of heart and 
singleness of affection which could see no possibility that circum- 
stances might make the acquaintance of a now loved and adored superior 
being appear undesirable! And blessed sanguineness of six years old, 


which could bridge the gulf between then and manhood, and cry, Auf 
Wiedersehen !* 


* * * * * 

During the next few days more letters were exchanged. Eugen 
received one which he answered. Part of the answer he showed to me, 
and it ran thus: 

“T consent to this, but only upon one condition, which is that when 
my son is eighteen years old, you tell him all, and give him his choice 
whether he see me again or not. My word is given not to interfere in the 
matter, and I can trust yours when you promise that it shall be as I 
stipulate. I want your answer upon this point, which is very simple, 


and the single condition I make. It is, however, one which I cannot 
and will not waive.” 


* Au revoir! 
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“Thirteen years, Eugen ?” said I. 

“Yes; in thirteen years I shall be forty-three.” 

“You will let me know what the answer to that is ?” I went on. 

He nodded. By return of post the answer came. 

“Tt is ‘yes,’” said he, and paused. “ The day after to-morrow he 
is to go.” 

“Not alone, surely ?” 

“No; some one will come for him.” 

I heard some of the instructions he gave his boy. 

“There is one man where you are going whom I wish you to obey 
as you would me, Sigmund,” he told him. 

“Ts he like thee ?” 

“No; much better and wiser than Iam. But remember, he never 
commands twice. Thou must not question and delay as thou dost 
with thy weak-minded old father. He is the master in the place thou 
art going to.” 

“Ts it far from here ?” 

“Not exceedingly far.” 

“ Hast thou been there ?” 

“Qh yes,” said Eugen in a peculiar tone, “ often.” 

“What must I call this man ?” pnquired Sigmund. 

“He will tell thee that. Do thou obey him and endeavour to do 
what he wishes, and so thou mayst know thou art best pleasing me.’ 

“ And when I am a man I can choose to see thee again? But where 
wilt thou be ?” 

“When the time comes thou wilt soon find me if it is necessary 
—And thy music,” pursued Eugen. “ Remember that in all 
troubles that may come to thee, and whatever thou mayst pass through, 
there is one great, beautiful goddess who abides above the troubles of 
men, and is often most beautiful in the hearts that are most troubled. 
Remember—whom ?” 

“ Beethoven,” was the prompt reply. 

“Just so. And hold fast to the service of the goddess Music, the 
most beautiful thing in the world.” 

“And thou art a musician,” said Sigmund, with a little laugh, as 
if it “ understood itself” that his father should naturally be a priest 
of “the most beautiful thing in the world.” 

I hurry over that short time before the parting came. Eugen said 
to me: 

“ They are sending for him—an old servant. I am not afraid to 
trust him with him.” 

And one morning he came—the old servant. Sigmund happened at 
the moment not to be in the sitting-room ; Eugen and I were. There 
was a knock, and in answer to our Herein ! there entered an elderly 
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man of soldierly appearance, with a grizzled moustache, and stiff, 
military bearing ; he was dressed in a very plain but very handsome 
livery, and on entering the room and seeing Eugen, he paused just 
within the door, and saluted with a look of deep respect ; nor did he 
attempt to advance farther. Eugen had turned very pale. 

It struck me that he might have something to say to this messenger 
of fate, and with some words to that effect I rose to leave them 
together. Eugen laid his hand upon my arm. 

“ Sit still, Friedhelm.” And turning to the man, he added : “ How 
were all when you left, Heinrich?” 

“ Well, Herr Gr——” 

“ Courvoisier.” 

“* All were well, mein Herr.” 

“‘ Wait a short time,” said he. 

A silent inclination on the part of the man. Eugen went into the 
inner room where Sigmund was, and closed the door. There was 
silence. How long did it endure? What was passing there? What 
throes of parting? What grief not to be spoken or described ? 

Meanwhile the elderly man-servant remained in his sentinel attitude, 
and with fixed expressionless countenance, within the doorway. Was 
the time long to him, or short ? 

At last the door opened, and Sigmund came out alone. God help 
us all! It is terrible to see such an expression upon a child’s soft 
face. White and set and worn as if with years of suffering was the 
beautiful little face. The elderly man started, surprised from his 
impassiveness, as the child came into the room. An irrepressible flash 
of emotion crossed his face ; he made a step forward. Sigmund seemed 
as if he did not see us. He was making a mechanical way to the door 
when I interrupted him. 

“Sigmund, do not forget thy old Friedhelm !” I cried, clasping him 
in my arms, and kissing his little pale face, thinking of the day, three 
years ago, when his father had brought him wrapped up in the plaid on 
that wet afternoon, and my heart had gone out to him. 

“« Lieber Friedhelm !” he said, returning my embrace. “ Love my 
father when I—am gone. And—auf—auf— Wiedersehen !” 

He loosed his arms from round my neck and went up to the man, 
saying : 

“‘T am ready.” 

The large horny hand clasped round the small delicate one. The 
servant-man turned and, with a stiff, respectful bow to me, led Sig- 
mund from the room. The door closed after him—he was gone. 
The light of two lonely lives was put out. Was our darling right or 
wrong in that persistent au Wiedersehen of his ? 
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CuapTer VII. 
FRIEDHELM’S STORY. 


“Resignation! Welch’ elendes Hilfsmittel! und doch bleibt es mir das 
einzig Uebrige.” Briefe BEETHOVENS. 
SrverAL small events which took place at this time had all their 
indirect but strong bearing on the histories of the characters in this 
yeracious narrative. The great concert of the Passionsmustk of Bach 
came off on the very evening of Sigmund’s departure. It was, I confess, 
with some fear and trembling that I went to call Eugen to his duties, 
for he had not emerged from his own room since he had gone into it 
to send Sigmund away. 

He raised his face as I came in; he was sitting looking out of the 
window, and told me afterwards that he had sat there, he believed, 
ever since he had been unable to catch another glimpse of the carriage 
which bore his darling away from him. 

“What is it, Friedel?” he asked, when I came in. 

Isuggested in a subdued tone that the concert began in half an hour. 

“Ah, true!” said he, rising; “I must get ready. Let me see, 
what is it?” 

“The Passionsmusik.” 

“To be sure! Most appropriate music! I feel as if I could write 
a Passion Music myself just now.” 

We had but to cross the road from our dwelling to the concert- 
room. As we entered the corridor two ladies also stepped into it, 
from a very grand carriage. ‘They were accompanied by a young man, 
who stood a little to one side to let them pass; and as they came up 
and we came up, Von Francius came up too. 

One of the ladies was May Wedderburn, who was dressed in black, 
and looked exquisitely lovely, to my eyes, and, I felt, to some others, 
with her warm auburn hair in shining coils upon her head. The 
other was a woman, in whose pale, magnificent face I traced some like- 
ness to our fair singer, but she was different; colder, grander, more 
severe. It so happened that the ladies barred the way as we arrived, 
and we had to stand by for a few moments as Von Francius shook 
hands with Miss Wedderburn, and asked her smilingly if she were in 
good voice. 

She answered, in the prettiest broken German I ever heard, and 
then turned to the lady, saying: 

“ Adelaide, may I introduce Herr von Francius—Lady Le Marchant.” 

A stately bow from the lady—a deep reverence, with a momentary 
glance of an admiration, warmer than I had ever seen in his eyes, on 
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the part of Von Francius—a glance which was instantly suppressed to 
one of conventional inexpressiveness. I was pleased and interested 
with this little peep at a rank which I had never seen, and could 
have stood watching them for a long time: the splendid beauty and the 
great pride of bearing of the English lady were a revelation to me, 
and opened quite a large unknown world before my mental eyes. 
Romances and poems, and men dying of love, or killing each other for 
it, no longer seemed ridiculous ; fora smile or a warmer glance from 
that icily beautiful face must be something not to forget. 

It was Eugen who pushed forward, with a frown on his brow, and 
less than his usual courtesy. I saw his eyes and Miss Wedderburn’s 
meet ; I saw the sudden flush that ran over her fair face ; the stern com- 
posure of his. He would own nothing; but I was strangely mistaken 
if he could say that it was merely because he had nothing to own. 

The concert was a success, so far as Miss Wedderburn went. If Von 
Francius had allowed repetitions, one song at least would have been 
encored. As it was, she was a success. And Von Francius spent his 
time in the pauses with her and her sister: in a grave, sedate way he 
and the English lady seemed to “ get on.” 

The concert was over. The next thing that was of any importance 
to us occurred shortly afterwards. Von Francius had long been some- 
what unpopular with his men, and at silent enmity with Eugen, who 
was, on the contrary, a universal favourite. There came a crisis, and 
the men sent a deputation to Eugen to say that if he would accept the 
post of leader they would strike, and refuse to accept any other than he. 

This was an opportunity for distinguishing himself. He declined 
the honour : his words were few: he said something about how kind 
we had all been to him, “ from the time when I arrived; when Fried- 
helm Helfen, here, took me in, gave me every help and assistance in 
his power, and showed how appropriate his name was ;* and so began 
a friendship which, please heaven, shall last till death divides us, 
and perhaps go on afterwards.” He ended by saying some words 
which made a deep impression upon me. After saying that he might 
possibly leave Elberthal, he added, “ Lastly, 1 cannot be your leader 
because I never intend to be any one’s leader—more than I am now,” 
he added, with a faint smile. “A kind of deputy, you know. I am 
not fit to be a leader. I have no gift in that line——” 

“ Doch !” from half a dozen around. 

“None whatever. I intend to remain in my present condition—no 
lower if I can help it, but certainly no higher. I have good reasons 
for knowing it to be my duty to do so.” 

And then he urged them so strongly to stand by Herr von Francius 
that we were quite astonished. He told them that Von Francius 

* Helfen—to help. 
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would some time rank with Schumann, Raff, or Rubinstein, and that 
the men who rejected him now would then be pointed out as ignorant 
and prejudiced. 

And amid the silence that ensued, he began to direct us—we had a 
Probe to Liszt’s ‘ Prometheus,’ I remember. 

He had won the day for Von Francius, and Von Francius, getting 
to hear of it, came one day to see him, and frankly apologised for his 
prejudice in the past, and asked Eugen for his friendship in the future. 
Eugen’s answer puzzled me. 

“T am glad you know that I honour your genius, and wish you 
well,” said he, “and your offer of friendship honours me. Suppose I 
say I accept it—until you see cause to withdraw it.” 

“You are putting rather a remote contingency to the front,” said 
Von Francius. 

“Perhaps—perhaps not,” said Eugen, with a singular smile. “At 
least I am glad to have had this token of your sense of generosity. 
We are on different paths, and my friends are not on the same level 
as yours . 

“Excuse me: every true artist must be a friend of every other 
true artist. We recognise no division of rank or possession.” 

Eugen bowed, still smiling ambiguously, nor could Von Francius 
prevail upon him to say anything nearer or more certain. They parted, 
and long afterwards I learnt the truth, and knew the bitterness which 
must have been in Eugen’s heart: the shame, the gloom ; the down- 
cast sorrow, as he refused indirectly but decidedly the thing he would 
have liked so well—to shake the hand of a man high in position and 
honourable in name—look him in the face and say, “I accept your 
friendship—nor need you be ashamed of wearing mine openly.” 

He refused the advance: he refused that and every other open- 
ing for advancement. The man seemed to have a horror of advance- 
ment, or of coming in any way forward. He rejected even certain 
offers which were made that he should perform some solos at different 
concerts in Elberthal and the neighbourhood. I once urged him to 
become rich and have Sigmund back again. He said, “If I had all 
the wealth in Germany, it would divide us further still.” 

I have said nothing about the blank which Sigmund’s absence made 
in our lives, simply because it was too great a blank to describe. 
Day after day we felt it, and it grew keener, and the wound smarted 
more sharply. One cannot work all day long, and in our leisure 
hours we learnt to know only too well that he was gone—and gone 
indeed. That which remained to us was the “ Resignation,” the 
“miserable assistant” which poor Beethoven indicated with such a 
bitter smile. We took it to us as inmate and Hausfrewnd, and made 
what we could of it. 
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BOOK V. 
V VICTIS. 


Cuapter I. 
MAY’S STORY. 
“So runs the world away.” 


K6éniasattEE No. 3 could scarcely be called a happy establish- 
ment. I saw much of its inner life, and what I saw made me feel 
mortally sad—envy, hatred, and malice; no hour of satisfaction ; my 
sister’s bitter laughs and sneers, and jibes at men and things; Sir 
Peter’s calm consciousness of his power, and his no less calm, crushing, 
unvarying manner of wielding it, of silently and horribly making it 
felt. Adelaide’s very nature appeared to have changed. From a lofty 
indifference to most things, to sorrow and joy, to the hopes, fears, 
and feelings of others, she had become eager, earnest, passionate, 
resenting ill-usage, strenuously desiring her own way, deeply angry 
when she could not get it. To say that Sir Peter’s influence upon 
her was merely productive of a negative dislike would be ridiculous ; 
it was productive of an intense, active hatred—a hatred which would 
gladly, if it could, have vented itself in deeds. That being im- 
possible, it showed itself in a haughty, unbroken indifference of de- 
meanour which it seemed to be Sir Peter’s present aim in some way 
to break down, for not only did she hate him—he hated her. 

She used to the utmost what liberty she had. She was not a woman 
to talk of regret for what she had done, or to own that she had 
miscalculated her game. Her life was a great failure, and that failure 
had been brought home to her mind in a mercilessly short space of 
time ; but of what use to bewail it? She was not yet conquered. 
The bitterness of spirit which she carried about with her took the 
form of a scoffing pessimism. A hard laugh at the things which 
made other people shake their heads and uplift their hands; a 
ready scoff at all tenderness; a sneer at anything which could by any 
stretch of imagination be called good; a determined running up of 
what was hard, sordid, and worldly, and a persistent and utter 
scepticism as to the existence of the reverse of those things; such 
was now the yea, yea and nay, nay of her communication. 

To a certain extent she had what she had sold herself for: outside 
pomp and show in plenty — carriages, horses, servants, jewels, and 
clothes. Sir Peter liked, to use his own expression, “to see my lady 
blaze away ”-—only she must blaze away in his fashion, not hers. 
He declared he did not know how long he might remain in 
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Elberthal ; spoke vaguely of “ business at home,” about which he was 
waiting to hear, and said that until he heard the news he wanted he 
could not move from the place he was in. He was in excellent spirits 
at seeing his wife chafing under the confinement to a place she detested, 
and appeared to find life sweet. 

Meanwhile she, using her liberty as I said to the utmost extent, had 
soon plunged into the midst of the fastest set in Elberthal. 

There was a fast set there, as there was a musical set, an artistic 
set, a religious set, a free-thinking set ; for though it was not so large 
or so rich as many dull, wealthy towns in England, it presented from 
its mixed inhabitants various phases of society. 

This set into which Adelaide had thrown herself was the fast one— 
a coterie of officers, artists, the richer merchants and bankers, medical 
men, literati, and the young (and sometimes old) wives, sisters, and 
daughters of the same; many of them priding themselves upon not 
being natives of Elberthal, but coming from larger and gayer towns— 
Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, Frankfurt, and others. 

They led a gay enough life amongst themselves—a life of theatre-, 
concert-, and opera-going, of dances, private at home, public at the Mal- 
kasten or Artists’ Club, flirtations, marriages, engagements, disap- 
pointments, the usual dreary and monotonous round. They con- 
sidered themselves the only society worthy the name in Elberthal, and 
whoever was not of their set was Niemand. 

I was partly dragged, partly I went to a certain extent of my own 
will, into this vortex. I felt myself to have earned a larger experience 
now of life and life’s realities. I questioned where I should once have 
discreetly inclined the head and held my peace. I had a mind to 
examine this clique and the characters of some of its units, and see 
in what it was superior to some other acquaintances (in a humbler 
sphere) with whom my lot had been cast. As time went on I found 
the points of superiority to decrease—those of inferiority rapidly to 
increase. 

I troubled myself little about them and their opinions. My joys 
and griefs, hopes and fears, lay so entirely outside their circle that I 
scarce noticed whether they noticed me or not. I felt and behaved 
coldly towards them ; to the women because their voices never had the 
ring of genuine liking in speaking to me; to the men because I found 
them as a rule shallow, ignorant, and pretentious; repellant to me, 
as I dare say I, with my inability to understand them, was to them. 
I saw most men and things through a distorting glass ; that of contrast, 
conscious or unconscious, with Courvoisier. 

My musician, I reasoned, wrongly or rightly, had three times their 
wit, three times their good looks, manners, and information, and many 


times three times their common-sense, as well as a juster appreciation 
VOL. Lill. x 
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of his own merits : besides which, my musician was not a person whose 
acquaintance and esteem were to be had for the asking—or even for a 
great deal more than the asking, while it seemed that these young 
gentlemen gave their society to any one who could live in a certain 
style and talk a certain argot, and their esteem to every one who 
could give them often enough the savoury meat that their souls loved, 
and the wine of a certain quality which made glad their hearts, and 
rendered them of a cheerful countenance. 

But my chief reason for mixing with people who were certainly as 
a rule utterly distasteful and repugnant to me, was because I could 
not bear to leave Adelaide alone. I pitied her in her lonely, alienated 
misery ;and I knew that it was some small solace to her to have me 
with her. 

The tale of one day will give an approximate idea of most of the 
days I spent with her. I was at the time staying with her. Our hours 
were late. Breakfast was not over till ten; that is, by Adelaide and 
myself. Sir Peter was an exceedingly active person, both in mind and 
body, who saw after the management of his affairs in England in the 
minutest manner that absence would allow. Towards half past eleven 
he strolled into the room in which we were sitting, and asked what 
we were doing. 

“ Looking over costumes,” said I, as Adelaide made no answer, and 
I raised my eyes from some coloured illustrations. 

“ Costumes—what kind of costumes ?” 

“Costumes for the Maskenball,” I answered, taking refuge in bre- 
vity of reply. 

“Oh!” He paused. Then, turning suddenly to Adelaide: 

“ And what is this entertainment, my lady ?” 

“The carnival ball,” said she almost inaudibly, between her closed 
lips, as she shut the book of illustrations, pushed it away from her, 
and leaned back in her chair. 

“ And you think you would like to go to the carnival ball, hey ?” 

“ No, I do not,” said she, as she stroked her lapdog with a long 
white hand, on which glittered many rings, and steadily avoided look- 
ing at him. She did wish to go to the ball, but she knew that it was 
as likely as not that if she displayed any such desire he would prevent 
it. Despite her curt reply she foresaw impending the occurrence 
which she most of anything disliked—a conversation with Sir Peter. 
He placed himself in our midst, and requested to look at the pictures. 
In silence I handed him the book. I never could force myself to 
smile when he was there, nor overcome a certain restraint of de- 
meanour which rather pleased and flattered him than otherwise. He 
glanced sharply round in the silence which followed his joining our 
company, and, turning over the illustrations, said : 
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“T thought I heard some noise when I came in. Don’t let me 
interrupt the conversation.” 

But the conversation was more than interrupted ; it was dead—the 
life frozen out of it by his very appearance. 

“When is the carnival, and when does this piece of tomfoolery 
come off?” he inquired, with winning grace of diction. 

“ The carnival begins this year on the 26th of February. The ball 
is on the 27th,” said I, confining myself to facts and figures. 

“ And how do you get there? By paying ?” 

“Well, you have to pay—yes. But you must get your tickets 
from some member of the Malkasten Club. It is the artists’ ball, 
and they arrange it all.” 

“Hm! Ha! And as what do you think of going, Adelaide?” 
he inquired, turning with suddenness towards her. 

“T tell you I had not thought of going—nor thought anything 
about it. Herr von Francius sent us the pictures, and we were look- 
ing over them. That is all.” 

Sir Peter turned over the pages, and looked at the commonplace 
costumes therein suggested—Joan of Arc, Cleopatra, Picardy Peasant, 
Maria Stuart, a Snow Queen, and all the rest of them. 

“ Well, I don’t see anything here that I would wear if I were a 
woman,” he said, as he closed the book. “ February, did you say ?” 

“Yes,” said I, as no one else spoke. 

“ Well, it is the middle of January now. You had better be looking 
out for something ; but don’t let it be anything in those -—— books. 
Let the beggarly daubers see how Englishwomen do these things.” 

“Do you intend me to understand that you wish us to go to the 
ball?” inquired Adelaide in an icy kind of voice. 

“Yes, I do,” almost shouted Sir Peter. Adelaide could, despite 
the whip and rein with which he held her, exasperate and irritate him 
—by no means more thoroughly than by pretending that she did not 
understand his grandiloquent allusions, and the vague grandness of 
the commands which he sometimes gave. “I mean you to go, and 
your little sister here, and Arkwright too. I don’t know about my- 
self. Now, I am going to ride. Good-morning.” 

As Sir Peter went out, Von Francius came in. Sir Peter greeted 
him with a grin and exaggerated expressions of affability, at which 
Von Francius looked silently scornful. Sir Peter added : 

“ These two ladies are puzzled to know what they shall wear at the 
carnival ball. Perhaps you can give them your assistance.” 

Then hewent away. It was as if a half-muzzled wolf had left the room. 

Von Francius had come to give me my lesson, which was now 
generally taken at my sister’s house and in her presence, and after 
which Von Francius usually remained some half-hour or so in conver- 
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sation w:th one or both of us. He had become intimate at the house. 
I was « lad of this, and that without him nothing seemed complete, no 
party rounded, scarcely an evening finished. 

Waen he was not with us in the evening, we were somewhere where 
he was; either at a concert or a Probe, or at the theatre or opera, or 
one of the fashionable lectures which were then in season. 

It could hardly be said that Von Francius was a more frequent 
visitor than some other men at the house, but from the first his atti- 
tude with regard to Adelaide had been different. Some of those other 
men were, or professed to be, desperately in love with the beautiful 
Englishwoman ; there was always a half-gallantry in their behaviour, 
a homage which might not be very earnest, but which was homage 
all the same, to a beautiful woman. With Von Francius it had never 
been thus, but there had been a gravity and depth about their inter- 
course which pleased me. I had never had the least apprehension 
with regard to those other people; she might amuse herself with 
them ; it would only be amusement, and some contempt. 

But Von Francius was a man of another mettle. It had struck me 
almost from the first that there might be some danger, and I was 
unfeignedly thankful to see that as time went on, and his visits grew 
more and more frequent, and the intimacy deeper, not a look, not a 
sign, occurred to hint that it ever was or would be more than 
acquaintance, liking, appreciation, friendship, in successive stages. 
Von Francius had never from the first treated her as an ordinary 
person, but with a kind of tacit understanding that something not to 
be spoken of lay behind all she did and said, with the consciousness 
that the skeleton in Adelaide’s cupboard was more ghastly to look upon 
than most people’s secret spectres, and that it persisted, with an 
intrusiveness and want of breeding peculiar to guests of that calibre, 
in thrusting its society upon her at all kinds of inconvenient times. 

I enjoyed these music lessons, I must confess. Von Francius had 
begun to teach me music now, as well as singing. By this time I had 
resigned myself to the conviction that such talent as I might have lay 
in my voice, not my fingers, and accepted it as part of the conditions 
which ordain that in every human life shall be something manqué, 
something incomplete. 

The most memorable moments with me have been those in which 
pain and pleasure, yearning and satisfaction, knowledge and seeking, 
have been so exquisitely and so intangibly blended, in listening to some 
deep sonata, some stately and pathetic old Ciaconna or Gavotte, some 
Concerto or Symphony: the thing nearest heaven is to sit apart with 
closed eyes while the orchestra or the individual performer interprets 
for one the mystic poetry, or the dramatic fire, or the subtle cobweb 
refinements of some instrumental poem. 


I would rather have composed a certain little Trdawmerei of 
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Schumann's, or a Barcarole of Rubinstein’s, or a © nata of Schubert’s, 
than have won all the laurels of Grisi, all the glory of Malibran and 
Jenny Lind. 

But it was not to be. I told myself so, and yet I tried so hard in 
my halting, bungling way to worship the g ddess of my idolatry, 
that my master had to restrain me. 

“Stop!” said he this morning, when I had been weakly endeavour- 
ing to render a Ciaconna from a Suite of L- hner’s, which had moved 
me to thoughts too deep for tears at the last Symphonie Concert. 
“Stop, Fraulein May! Duty first: your voice before your fingers.” 

“Let me try once again!” I implored. 

He shut up the music and took it from the desk. 

“* Entbehren sollst du ; sollst entbehren !’” said he drily. 

I took my lesson, and then practised shakes for an hour, while he 
talked to Adelaide; and then, she being summoned to visitors, he 
went away. 

Later I found Adelaide in the midst of a lot of visitors—‘Terr 
Hauptmann This, Herr Lieutenant That, Herr Maler The Other, Hctr 
Concertmeister So-and-So—for Von Francius was not the only 
musician who followed in her train. But there I am wrong. He 
did not follow in her train; he might stand aside and watch the 
others who did; but following was not in his line. 

There were ladies there too—gay young women, who rallied round 
Lady Le Marchant as around a master spirit in the art of Zeztvertreib.* 

This levee lasted till the bell rang for lunch, when we went into 
the dining-room, and found Sir Peter and his secretary, young 
Arkwright, already seated. He—Arkwright—was a good-natured, 
tender-hearted lad, devoted to Adelaide. Ido not think he was very 
happy or very well satisfied with his place, but from his salary he half 
supported a mother and sister, and so was fain to “ grin and bear it.” 

Sir Peter was always exceedingly affectionate to me. I hated to be 
in the same room with him, and, while I detested him, was also 
conscious of an unheroic fear of him. For Adelaide’s sake I was as 
attentive to him as I could make myself, in order to free her a little 
from his surveillance, for poor Adelaide Wedderburn, with her few 
pounds of annual pocket-money, and her proud, restless, ambitious 
spirit, had been a free, contented woman in comparison with Lady Le 
Marchant. 

On the day in question he was particularly amiable, called me “ my 
dear” every time he spoke to me, and complimented me upon my 
good looks, telling me I was growing monstrous handsome—ay, 
devilish handsome, by Gad! far outstripping my lady, who had gone 
off dreadfully in her good looks—hadn’t she, Arkwright ? 

* Killing time. 
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Poor Arkwright, tingling with a scorching blush, and ready to 
sink through the floor with confusion, stammered out that he had 
never thought of venturing to remark’upon my Lady Le Marchant’s 
looks. 

“What a lie, Arkwright! You know you watch her as if she was 
the apple of your ey.” chuckled Sir Peter, smiling round upon the 
company with his cold, glittering eyes. ‘“ What are you blushing so 
for, my pretty May? Isn’t there a song something about ‘ my pretty 
May, my dearest May,’ ch ?” 

“«My pretty Jane,’ 1 suppose you mean,’ ’ said I, nobly taking his 
attention upon myself, while Adelaide sat motionless and white as 
marble, and Arkwright cooled down somewhat from his state of 
shame and anguish at being called upon to decide which of us 
eclipsed the other in good looks. 

“*Pretty Jane!’ Who ever heard of a pretty Jane? ” said Sir 
Peter. “If it isn’t May, it ought to be. At any rate, there was 
a ‘charming May.’” 

“The month—not a person.” 

“Pretty Jane, indeed! You must sing me that after lunch, and 
then we can see whether the song was pretty or not, my dear, eh?” 

“Certainly, Sir Peter, if you like.” 

“Yes, I do like. My lady here seems to have lost her voice 
lately. I can’t imagine the reason. I am sure she has everything 
to make her sing for joy. Have you not, my dear ?” 

“Everything, and more than everything,” replies my lady 
laconically. 

“And she has a strong sense of duty too; loves those whom she 
ought to love, and despises those whom she ought to despise. She 
always has done, from her infancy up to the time when she loved me, 
and despised public opinion for my sake.” 

The last remark was uttered in tones of deeper malignity, while 
the eyes began to glare, and the under-lip to droop, and the s 
eye-teeth, which lent such a very emphatic point to all Sir Peter’s 
smiles, sneers, and facial movements in general, gleamed. 

Adelaide’s lips quivered for a second; her colour momentarily 
faded. 

In this kind of light and agreeable badinage the meal passed over, 
and we were followed to the drawing-room by Sir Peter, loudly 
demanding “‘ My Pretty Jane ’—or May, or whatever it was.” 

“We are going out,” said my lady. “You can have it another 
time. May cannot sing the moment she has finished lunch.” 

“Hold your tongue, my dear,” said Sir Peter; and, inspired by an 
agreeable and playful humour, he patted his wife's shoulder and 
pinched her ear. 
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The colour fled from her very lips, and she stood pale and rigid, 
with a look in her eyes which I interpreted to mean a shuddering 
recoil, stopped by sheer force of will. 

Sir Peter turned with an engaging laugh to me: 

“Miss May—bonnie May—made me a promise, and she must 
keep it; or if she doesn’t, I shall take the usual forfeit. We know 
what that is. Upon my word, I almost wish she would break her 
promise.” 

“T have no wish to break my promise,” said I, hastening to the 
piano, and then and there singing ‘My Pretty Jane,’ and one or 
two others, after which he released us, chuckling at having contrived 
to keep my lady so long waiting for her drive. 

The afternoon’s programme was, I confess, not without attraction 
to me; for I knew that I was pretty, and I had not one of the strong 
and powerful minds which remain unelated by admiration and 
undepressed by the absence of it. 

We drove to the picture exhibitions, and at both of them had a 
little crowd attending us. That crowd consisted chiefly of admirers, 
or professed admirers, of my sister, with Von Francius in addition, 
who dropped in at the first exhibition. 

Von Francius did not attend my sister; it was by my side that he 
remained, and it was to me that he talked. He looked on at the 
men who were around her, but scarcely addressed her himself. 

There was a clique of young artists who chose to consider the 
wealth of Sir Peter Le Marchant as fabulous, and who paid court to 
his wife from mixed motives; the prevailing one being a hope that 
she would be smitten by some picture of theirs at a fancy price and 
order it to be sent home—as if she ever saw with anything beyond 
the most superficial outward eye those pictures, and as if it lay in 
her power to order any one, even the smallest and meanest of them. 
These ingenuous artists had yet to learn that Sir Peter’s picture 
purchases were formed from his own judgment, through the medium 
of himself or his secretary, armed with strict injunctions as to price, 
and upon the most purely practical and business-like principles—not 
in the least at the caprice of his wife. 

We went to the larger gallery last. As we entered it I turned 
aside with Von Francius to look at a picture in a small back room, 
and when we turned to follow the others they had all gone forward 
into the large room; but standing at the door by which we had 
entered, and looking calmly after us, was Courvoisier. 

A shock thrilled me. It was some time since I had seen him ; 
for I had scarcely been at my lodgings for a fortnight, and we had 
had no Hauptproben lately. I had heard some rumour that im- 
portant things—or, as Frau Liitzler gracefully expressed it, was 
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Wichtiges—had taken place between Von Francius and the Kapelle, 
and that Courvoisier had taken a leading part in the affair. To-day 
the greeting between the two men was a cordial if a brief one. 

Eugen’s eyes scarcely fell upon me; he included me in his bow— 
that was all. All my little day-dream of growing self-complacency 
was shattered, scattered: the old feeling of soreness, smallness, 
wounded pride, and bruised self-esteem came back again. I felt 
a wild, angry desire to compel some other glance from those eyes 
than that exasperating one of quiet indifference. I felt it like a lash 
every time I encountered it. Its very coolness and absence of 
emotion stung me and made me quiver. 

We and Courvvisier entered the large room at the same time. 
While Adelaide was languidly making its circuit, Von Francius and 
I sat down upon the ottoman in the middle of the room. I watched 
Eugen, even if he took no notice of me—watched him till every 
feeling of rest, every hard-won conviction of indifference to him, and 
feeling of regard conquered, came tumbling down in ignominious 
ruins. I knew he had had a fiery trial. His child, for whom I used 
to watch his adoration with a dull kind of envy, had left him. There 
was some mystery about it, and much pain. Frau Liitzler had begun 
to tell me a long story culled from one told her by Frau Schmidt, 
and I had stopped her, but knew that “Herr Courvoisier was not 
like the same man any more.” 

That trouble was visible in firmly marked lines, even now: he 
looked subdued, older, and his face was thin and worn. Yet never 
had I noticed so plainly before the bright light of intellect in his 
eye, the noble stamp of mind upon his brow. There was more 
than the grace of a kindly nature in the pleasant curve of the lips— 
there was thought, power, intellectual strength. I compared him 
with the young men who were at this moment dangling round my 
sister. Not one amongst them could approach him—not merely in 
stature and breadth and the natural grace and dignity of carriage, 
but in far better things—in the mind that dominates sense; the 
will that holds back passion with a hand as strong and firm as that 
of a master over the dog whom he chooses to obey him. 

This man—I write from knowledge—had the capacity to appreciate 
and enjoy life—to taste its pleasures—never to excess, but with no 
ascetic’s lips. But the natural prompting—the moral “eat, drink, 
and be merry ”—was held back with a ruthless hand; with chain of 
iron, and biting thong to chastise pitilessly each restive movement. 
He dreed out his weird most thoroughly, and drank the cup presented 
1o him to the last dregs. 

When the weird is very long and hard—when the flavour of the 
cup is exceeding bitter, this process leaves its effects in the form of 
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sobered mien, gathering wrinkles, and a permanent shadow on the 
brow and in the eyes. So it was with him. 

He went round the room, looking at a picture here and there with 
the eye of a connoisseur—then, pausing before the one which Von 
Francius had brought me to look at on Christmas-day, Courvoisier, 
folding his arms, stood before it and surveyed it, straitly, and without 
moving a muscle: coolly, criticisingly, and very fastidiously. The 
blasé-looking individual in the foreground received, I saw, a share of 
his attention—the artist, too, in the background; the model, with 
the white dress, oriental fan, bare arms, and half-bored, half-cynic 
look. He looked at them all long—attentively—then turned away ; 
the only token of approval or disapproval which he vouchsafed being 
a slight smile and a slight shrug, both so very slight as to be almost 
imperceptible. Then he passed on—glanced at some other pictures 
—at my sister, on whom his eyes dwelt for a moment as if he thought 
that she at least made a very beautiful picture; then out of the room. 

“Do you know him?” said Von Francius, quite softly, to me. 

I started violently. I had utterly forgotten that he was at my 
side, and I know not what tales my face had been telling. I turned 
to find the dark and impenetrable eyes of Von Francius fixed on me. 

“A little,” I said. 

“Then you know a generous, high-minded man—a man who has 
made me feel ashamed of myself—and a man to whom I made an 
apology the other day, with pleasure.” 

My heart warmed. This praise of Eugen by a man whom I 
admired so devotedly as I did Max von Francius seemed to put me 
right with myself and the world. 

Soon afterwards we left the exhibition, and while the others went 
away it appeared somehow by the merest casualty that Von Francius 
was asked to drive back with us and have afternoon tea, englischerweise 
—which he did, after a moment’s hesitation. 

After tea he left for an orchestra Probe to the next Saturday’s 
concert: but with an auf Wiedersehen, for the Probe will not last long, 
and we shall meet again at the opera, and later at the Malkasten Ball. 

I enjoyed going to the theatre. I knew my dress was pretty. I 
knew that I looked nice, and that people would look at me, and that 
I too should have my share of admiration and compliments as a 
schéne Engldnderin. 

Weare twenty minutes late—naturally. All the people in the place 
stare at us and whisper about us, partly because we have a conspicuous 
place—the proscenium Loge to the right of the stage—partly because 
we are in full toilette—an almost unprecedented circumstance in 


that homely theatre—partly, I suppose, because Adelaide is supremely 
beautiful. 
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Mr. Arkwright was already with us. Von Francius joined us after 
the first act, and remained until the end. Almost the only words he 
exchanged with Adelaide were : 

“ Have you seen this opera before, Lady Le Marchant ?” 

“No, never.” 

It was Auber’s merry little opera, ‘La Part du Diable.’ The 
play was played. Von Francius was beside me. Whenever I looked 
down I saw Eugen, with the same calm, placid indifference upon his 
face; and again I felt the old sensation of soreness, shame, and 
humiliation. I feel wrought up to a great pitch of nervous excite- 
ment when we leave the theatre and drive to the Malkasten, where 
there is more music—dance music ; and where the ball is at its height. 
And in a few moments I find myself whirling down the room in the 
arms of Von Francius, to the music of ‘ Mein schénster Tag in Baden,’ 
and wishing very earnestly that the heart-sickness I feel would make 
me ill or faint, or anything that would send me home to quietness 
and—him. But it does not have the desired effect. I am ina fever, 
I am too vividly conscious, and people tell me how well I am looking, 
and that rosy cheeks become me better than pale ones. 

They are merry parties, these dances at the Malkasten, in the 
quaintly decorated Saal of the artists’ club-house. There is a certain 
licence in the dress. Velvet coats, and coats, too, in many colours, 
green and prune and claret, vying with black, are not tabooed. 
There are various uniforms of hussars, infantry, and uhlans, and some 
of the women, too, are dressed in a certain fantastically picturesque 
style, to please their artist brothers or fiancés. 

The dancing gets faster, and the festivities are kept up late. 
Songs are sung which perhaps would not be heard in a quiet drawing- 
room ; a little acting is done with them. Music is played, and Von 
Francius, in a vagrant mood, sits down and improvises a fitful, stormy 
kind of fantasia, which in itself and in his playing puts me much in 
mind of the weird performances of the Abbé Liszt. 

I at least hear another note than of yore, another touch. The soul 
that it wanted seems gradually creeping into it. He tells a strange 
story upon the quivering keys—it is becoming tragic, sad, pathetic. 
He says hastily to me and in an undertone, “Fraulein May, this is a 
thought of one of your own poets: 


“*How sad, and mad, and bad it was, 
And yet how it was sweet.” 


I am almost in tears, and every face is affording illustrations for 
“The Expressions of the Emotions in Men and Women,” when it 
suddenly breaks off with a loud Ha! ha! ha! which sounds as if it 
came from a human voice, and jars upon me, and then he breaks into 
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a waltz, pushing the astonished musicians aside, and telling the 
company to dance while he pipes. 

A mad dance to a mad tune. He plays and plays on, ever faster, 
and ever a wilder measure, with strange, eerie, clanging chords in it 
which are not like dance notes, until Adelaide prepares to go, and then 
he suddenly ceases, springs up, and comes with us to our carriage. 
Adelaide looks white and worn. 

Again at the carriage door, “a pair of words” passes between 
them. ‘ 

“ Miladi is tired ?” from him in a courteous tone, as his dark eyes 
dwell upon her face. 

“Thanks, Herr Direktor, I am generally tired,” from her, with a 
slight smile, as she folds her shawl across her breast with one hand, 
and extends the other to him. 

“ Miladi, adieu.” 

“ Adieu, Herr von Francius.” 

The ball is over, and I think we have all had enough of it. 

















Che Memoir of a Wicked Uobleman. 


Tue world of fashion had hardly recovered from its fit of heroics on 
the capture of Quebec and the death of the gallant Wolfe, “an army 
dragging itself up a precipice by stumps of trees to assault a town 
and attack an army strongly intrenched and double in numbers,” 
and winning its desperate venture, when it was thrown into a fit of 
horrors by the trial and execution of a peer of the realm of long 
descent and historic name, famous till it became infamous in him, 
on a charge of wilful murder. This was Laurence, fourth Earl 
Ferrers, of a house distinguished, though not yet ennobled, in 
the time of the third Henry. He was a truculent personage, one 
of those who seem to brandish the tomahawk and scalping-knife 
in the face of civilization. 

The following characteristic anecdote of him was elicited by the 
trial. He kept some horses, and among them a favourite mare, at a 
neighbouring inn, not having, it should seem, sufficient stable accommo- 
dation for them at Bredon in Leicestershire, where he resided. One 
Sunday morning he had a mind to take out the mare, and sent a 
servant to demand her. But the stable-boy was at church and the 
key in his pocket, and the mare’s stall being always kept locked for 
vigilant custody, she was not forthcoming. Finding his groom 
return with an excuse instead of the animal, he himself repaired at 
once to the scene of action armed with pistols, which indeed he 
commonly carried, also with a “tuck,” or “tuck stuck in a stick.” 
The word is probably the vernacular English equivalent for “ rapier.” 
My lord, besides this formidable personal equipment, was escorted by 
two servants armed with guns, and another with a hammer, a display 
of vis consili expers which was wholly superfluous ; for no one with- 
stood or claimed to withstand his will in the matter, only it nettled 
his impetuosity to be asked to wait till service was over, and he gave 
vent to this feeling in the above pugnacious braggadocio. En- 
countering the landlady on his way to the stables, he upsets her with 
a blow of his arm, and threatens to blow out the brains of any who 
hindered him ; her outcry draws her husband, who, appearing as in 
duty bound, has the honour to be “ pinked,” not dangerously, by a 
peer of the realm by means of the “tuck.” Meanwhile one of the men 
was pounding the lock of the stall with his hammer, after which we 
presume my lord rode away in triumph on the liberated animal, leaving 
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the landlady screaming for a surgeon. This indecent outrage was 
part of the facts tendered in evidence to prove the earl insane. 

Such were -his humours when sworn to as perfectly sober. Other 
eccentricities were detailed by the hostess aforesaid in corroboration. 
When he occasionally passed a night in the house, no one about 
it was safe from his volleys of atrocious profaneness. The air was 
hot and thick with curses. He would threaten to break all the 
glasses : would drink his coffee hot from the “spout” of the “dish” 
of a morning; and would be talking to himself for hours together in 
bed. It was not likely that such barefaced rowdyism would suffice 
to impress the House of Lords with anything but disgust. Besides, 
they had had a sample of Lord Ferrers two years before, when his 
countess, of whom more anon, applied for a separation. Then the 
earl, who now appeared as a soi-disant lunatic, showed, in Horace 
Walpole’s opinion, “great shrewdness.” No wonder they were 
incredulous when the sharp tactician of the previous case appeared 
as the madman of this next. Other queer traits of behaviour, as his 
spitting on a looking-glass, his frequent mutterings, violent and 
sudden ejaculations or gesticulations, only show coarse defiance of all 
manners, or contemptuous and passionate self-emancipation from all 
social rules. 

That he showed unflinching courage in all the stages of his exit 
from the earthly scene is undoubted ; but in the only recorded inci- 
dent which could test personal courage, he hardly shows so well as 
we might expect. Indeed Horace Walpole says, “Those who pro- 
phesied that his courage would fail him had so much foundation 
that it is certain Lord Ferrers had often been beat;” seeming to 
imply personal chastisement. The incident is, that he was once 
stopped by a highwayman, and pulled out a pistol, but while he 
held it trembled violently. The robber laughed and took the 
weapon out of his hand, quietly observing, “I know, my lord, you 
always carry more than one pistol about you, let’s have the rest.” 
It is further, on reflection, manifest that a man of the violently 
excitable temperament of the earl could hardly in those days have 
escaped a duel, one or more, save by pocketing an insult designed to 
provoke one. Yet we have no record or hint that any such encounter 
ever took place. On the other hand he was believed to have caused 
the death of a groom, whom he had beaten unmercifully, and who 
died within the year. The obvious inference is that he was a tyrant 
and bully towards his inferiors, but lacked the essential bottom of 
combative courage where his equals were concerned. There is a certain 
amount of respect due to one who— 


“‘Tracundus, atrox, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis” 
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—but the man who overbears the weak and cringes to the strong, 
cruelly ill-treats his wife, compelling her, at the cost of social scandal, 
to appeal to the law, but puts up with a “ beating” at the hands of 
an antagonist on equal terms, in short, who combines in equal 
ingredients the bravo and the poltroon, earns nothing but contempt. 
Yet this was the man who drew for a few hours the admiration of 
England by his calm and equable bearing in near prospect of an 
ignominious death. We are further told that 


“He [Lord Ferrers] would not plead guilty, and yet had nothing to plead ; 
and at last, to humour his family, pleaded madness against his inclination. 
.... After he was condemned, he excused himself for having used that 
plea; but that, with all his madness, he was not mad enough to be struck 
with his Aunt Huntingdon’s sermons.” 


The famous Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, is here referred to, of 
whom we shall see more as the tragedy of high life deepens, and the 
coronet is about to be “ augmented” with the halter. 

The earl’s character and fate, even as sketched by the philosopher 
of sneers, point with a terrible emphasis the lesson of retribution. 
What goal of infamy may not a man reach who not only gives the 
rein but applies the spur to the demon within him, and goads it to 
fury by the stimulus of strong drink; who soaks his resentments in 
“Double X” and old port, and bastes his jealousy with brandy to 
make it roast the fiercer? The savage to whom we have compared 
this terrible peer is never fully brutalized till he learns to love 
the “ fire-water.” Then the human atrocity is complete, and even 
on such a bad eminence stands Laurence, Earl Ferrers. Having 
succeeded to his earldom at five-and-twenty, in the memorable year 
of ’45, or Preston Panns year, he married in 1752 Mary Meredith, 
or Merideth, as the older spelling seems to have been, of a good 
Cheshire family, since extinct. Her brother was a baronet, but 
she was portionless and proved childless. “A very pretty woman,” 
says Horace Walpole, who had an eye for 


“The dimpled isles 
That lie in pretty maidens’ smiles,” 


and “an excellent woman,” adds the editor of the Horatian epistles. 
She married, after his death, a brother of the Duke of Argyll, and 
perished, unfortunately, by fire at his Kentish seat many years after- 
wards. 


“Lord Ferrers says,” continues our Horace, “she trepanned him into 
marriage, having met him drunk at an assembly in the country, and kept 
him so till the ceremony was over. As he always kept himself so after- 
wards, one need not impute it to her. In every other respect, and one 
scarce knows how to blame her for wishing to be a countess, her behaviour 
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was unexceptionable. He had a mistress before, and two or three children 
[she appears to have been the daughter of a farmer in his own Leicestershire 
neighbourhood], and her he took again after the separation from his wife. 
He was fond of both, and used both ill; his wife so ill, always carrying 
pistols to bed, and threatening to kill her before morning, beating her, and 
jealous without provocation, that she got separated from him by Act of 
Parliament, which appointed receivers of his estate in order to insure her 
allowance. This he could not bear.” 


Here is the terrible picture too often repeated, of every domestic 
and tender feeling outraged by abuse, threats, drunken devilry, 
cowardly intimidation. We can understand the ad libitum accom- 
paniment of brutal frolics, savage irony and sarcasm, the pistol 
cocked and pointed, perhaps fired, within an inch of her head. We 
see the drunken bully, who trembled before the highwayman, 
swaggering before his terror-stricken wife. We can imagine the 
poor lady screaming, praying, fainting; the servants in horror and 
alarm, but scared by threats and curses from all remonstrance ; the 
tyrant husband jeering, vowing better aim next time, and again 
unsteadying his hand with more brandy, like oil on the flame 
of his savagery, making it blaze out in volleys of profane ribaldry and 
coarseness. In men thus constituted and thus excited, the distinc- 
tion between jest and earnest practically ceases, and the danger to the 
unhappy woman’s life is equal under either view. She obtained a 
separation, with the necessary protection under the circumstances ; 
that is, there were no feelings of a gentleman, much less of noblesse 
oblige, in the earl, to which she could appeal. His estate was there- 
fore vested in trustees, with a “ receiver,” whom he was allowed to 
nominate, probably with consent of the countess. He nominated one 
John Johnson, his own steward, who had been reared in the Ferrers 
family from his boyhood, and of whose probity Lady Ferrers was 
probably sufficiently assured. The earl, however, seems to have 
reckoned on Johnson as one whom he could bend to his own interests, 
and so defeat the provisions of the Act for his lady’s benefit. There is 
every reason for assuming that Johnson did no more than his duty 
under the Act, and paid her the stipulated allowance regularly. But 
this was enough to draw upon him the wrath of his ferocious master. 
There was also some dispute about the lease of a coal mine, in which 
Lord Ferrers conceived Johnson to have taken a part adverse to his 
interests. 

Thus it came about that, having lost power over his wife, and 
resumed his mistress, the only victim within his power was his too 
faithful steward, Johnson. This man he first endeavoured to oust 
from the farm on his estate, of which Johnson had a beneficial lease. 
But as the lease had been guaranteed by the trustees empowered by 
the Act for that and similar purposes, Lord Ferrers found himself 
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powerless in that respect, and seems to have planned at once a darker 
revenge. He had the craft, however, though commonly only too 
outspoken in his hatreds, to dissemble his purpose here, and quite 
lulled the suspicions of Johnson ; who, bold in his integrity and under 
the shield of the law, came and went to and from his master’s presence 
as he had been wont to do. One Sunday in January 1760 Johnson 
received a message to wait upon the earl on the following Friday, on 
some pretext of business, which without suspicion he obeyed. After 
waiting in the “ still room” a few minutes, he was summoned to his 
lordship’s private apartment, who on his entry at once locked the 
door behind him. The master had sent off the premises on various 
errands or pretexts all members of the household except three female 
servants. His loud and threatening tones, audible through the door, 
drew one of these to listen outside it ; who heard the words, “ Down 
on your other knee! Declare that you have acted against Lord Ferrers ; 
your time is come, and you must die!” closely following which was heard 
the report of a pistol. It appears from subsequent statements of the 
murdered man, for the shot was not instantly fatal, that, immediately 
on my lord’s locking him in, he tendered him a paper to sign declaring 
himself a villain, with the alternative of instant death and a loaded 
pistol at his head to back the threat. Whether, if he had signed it, 
he would have been spared, is not so clear. It is quite conceivable 
that Lord Ferrers meant to take his life as well as to blast his memory. 
But assuming that the intention was that his victim should choose 
between the two, there seems no doubt that he meant to ruin him by 
fatal damage to his character, and perhaps hoped to make use of the 
paper so signed to procure his dismissal by the trustees of the estate 
from the farm which he occupied upon it. The fact that the signature 
had been wrung from him by intimidation would rest merely on his 
own subsequent statement, while “the honour of a peer” would have 
been pledged to maintain the contrary; and with truth against a 
coronet, what at that period were the odds on truth? The steward, 
however, though terrified into partial compliance when his lord bade 
him kneel down, declined, vitam preferre pudort, to brand himself 
with a damning calumny, and was at once shot through the body by 
the right honourable assassin. The ball entered just below the ribs, 
and penetrating vital organs on its passage lodged in the os sacrum, 
where on the post-mortem examination it was found. The unhappy 
man rose from his knees, staggering and stammering in broken 
language, and betraying both by motions and words that the hand of 
death would soon be upon him. The shot was fired about 3 p.m. 

On the other hand, the awful effect of his violence told upon the 
earl. He felt some recoil from his purpose of murder as he saw his 
victim reeling under the mortal wound which his shot had inflicted ; 
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at any rate he permitted a surgeon to be sent for, to whom he 
explained that “there nature did take place,” meaning that he felt 
some of her “compunctious visitings” for his victim. Presently, 
however, my lord got drunk, partly, it must be owned, by aid of the 
doctor, who helped him to discuss a bottle of port. But where the 
doctor pulled up my lord went on, piling porter on port, imponere 
Pelio Ossam, and what else on top of both is not recorded. Under 
the influence of drink the touch of “nature” faded, and all the 
demon reappeared. Wrath reawoke within him, like some blind 
brute force in physics, say the fire-tide in a voleano. The poor 
steward had not been removed to his own house, about half a mile 
. away, but lay in one of my lord’s apartments. They could not keep 
the master of the house out of the room. In he rushed, in the 
presence of the hapless daughter of Johnson, who had come up to 
nurse her father, with wild shrieks of “ Villain, villain,” snatched 
at the bed-clothes, seized the now nearly moribund victim by the 
wig! The wig, O eighteenth century, thy pride and crown! 
Imagine, readers all, gentle and simple, medical and non-professional 
—a death-stricken man is put to bed, his mortal wound is probed, 
dressed, and bandaged, fomentations probably half-hourly applied; 
all this must have required the patient to be stripped to the shirt, 
but his wig he retains. When, under act of parliament, they buried 
in woollen, did they also bury in wigs? Was Lord Ferrers executed 
in his? Since Louis XIV. set the fashion of dying in state in a full- 
bottomed headache of this sort (as you have probably seen, reader, at 
Versailles), all the world, we suppose, down to farm-bailiffs followed 
him. To have removed it would have been a diminutio capitis, a 
forfeiture of personal and social privilege. Perhaps then, with an 
eye to wounding the feelings of his victim, and adding insult in its 
most galling form to injury, my lord seized on the wig. Not, how- 
ever, that he stopped here. His instincts of tyranny, rekindling with 
drink, led him to urge Johnson, with furious vehemence as before, to 
own himself a villain. And he used so much violence, and threatened 
so much more, that the surgeon, fearing the bandages would be torn 
off his patient otherwise, winked furtively to the latter to comply with 
the imperious request. 

The doctor indeed must have felt his a difficult position. He was 
attending a dying man in the house of his murderer, who was also his 
master, and who seemed bent on keeping his passions up to the 
murder-point by strong drmk. At the same time the master’s fears 
for himself were aroused as the hours went on, and even through his 
potations awkward reflections made themselves felt. If the man sur- 
vived, although maimed for life, matters might probably be hushed 


up. Ifhe died, Leicester gaol and Tyburn beyond it were no remote 
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prospect. His humour, thus shifting from passionate to reflective, led 
him to inquire once and again as to the chances of recovery. The 
medical man dissembled, in order to lull his alarm; since to tell him 
the truth, that recovery was hopeless, would probably have led the 
earl to attempt instant escape, or possibly after shooting the surgeon 
first. Being thus assured, he consented to go to bed, after entering 
at some length into his motives with the surgeon, which supplied 
evidence against him at the trial; and at length, about two in the 
morning, the patient was conveyed to his own home without my lord’s 
knowledge, in a sort of extemporized litter, through the open air in 
a January night. He sank, however, towards 7 a.m., and died. 
The surgeon instantly armed a stout body of men and surrounded the 
earl’s mansion. If he had had the pluck for it, he might have sold 
his life dear, and escaped the last scenes of anxiety and ignominy, 
although of course any hope of securing himself by flight was chime- 
rical, But this concurs with the other facts recorded of him above, as 
showing that at bottom he lacked that personal courage which alone 
qualifies a man to maintain private war, although the volcanic violence 
of his passions set his hand against every man, and made him a 
standing peril to the king’s peace. After preliminary inquiry on the 
spot he was sent to London, riding in his own carriage and six horses, 
dressed in “a jockey’s close riding-frock, boots, and cap,” but of course 
under an adequate guard. We should add that on first hearing of 
his victim’s death he first refused to believe it, and then gloried in 
having killed him. On the 16th of April 1760 the trial began. 

In the anecdotes illustrative of his character we have already given 
one remarkable piece of evidence regarding his violence in recovering 
his mare. The most noteworthy passage in it beside this is that of 
Dr. Monroe, a reputed scientific physician, who was called to give a 
theory of insanity which would cover the prisoner’s defence on that 
ground. 

But a number of the facts alleged are more like those of whimsical 
oddity of manner in a perfectly sane person, which of course may be 
parodied by the extravagances of a lunatic. Besides, there is a 
readiness of assent on the part of this medical Polonius which vitiates 
the whole of his testimony, and makes science contemptible in his 
person. Having answered that “going armed when there is no 
danger” must be a sign of lunacy or not, “according to circum- 
stances,” he is asked “whether going generally armed, when there 
is no apparent danger,” is such. Can the report of the trial be 
accurate here? we are led to ask. If so, the distinction is nugatory, 
and the decided reply, “I should think it was,” in answer to the 
same question in reality which he had before left undecided, 
effectually deprives the opinion of all value. 
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At the same time there lies a deeper practical fallacy still in the 
whole defence. The more skilful Lord Ferrers was in his questions, 
and therefore the more successful in eliciting answers supporting his 
plea of insanity, the more he would convince the court that they had 
no lunatic before them. In fact the noble culprit would have had a 
better chance of getting off as insane if he had not been too clever 
by half, both in the previous proceedings, relating to his conjugal 
separation, and on this occasion too. We return to Horace Walpole, 
who remarks, “ Lord F. is in the Tower ; so you see the good-natured 
people of England will not want their favourite amusement, execu- 
tions.” 

We must now introduce our readers to a markedly different person— 
Selina, Countess Dowager of Huntingdon,* the most famous “lady 
revivalist” of the eighteenth century. She was now fifty-three years 
of age, and a widow, Ferrers being forty. Their fathers were 
brothers, hers having been the second earl. This is plain from the 
pedigree. Horace Walpole is therefore in error in calling her “his 
aunt Huntingdon.” They were of course first cousins. All our 
statements hitherto are taken from undoubted records; but we must 
here crave the indulgence of the reader for attempting an “ imaginary 
conversation ” between the pious lady and the culprit lord, merely 
presuming that the fact of her visits to him, repeated and continued 


in the condemned cell, rests, like the rest of our statements, on irre- 
fragable testimony. 


Lord Ferrers.—“ Good morning, dear madam. How does your ladyship ? 
A chair, warder, for Lady Huntingdon.” 





* She is said to have founded, built, and endowed sixty-four meeting- 
houses, besides being everywhere the patroness and foster-mother of 
pulpiteering merit, of course where consonant with her own views. She is 
said to have been no less willing and liberal in works of what we may call 
neutral charity ; so much so that her friends felt bound to keep from her 
knowledge one distressing case, because she had too far impoverished 
herself by open-handed generosity already. She found it out, however, in 
spite of them, and sent a munificent donation to the party. In 1738 she 
with other peeresses took part in a whimsical rebellion against their lords 
of the Upper House. who had most ungallantly resolved to exclude ladies 
from their gallery in the interests of the Commons. It was conducted in 
the spirit and somewhat by the methods of a schoolboys’ “ barring-out,” 
although in fact a barring-in. The ladies are believed to have won in the 
contest. Among other tributes to her rare personal influence, even at 
this comparatively early period of her career, is a letter from the famous 
Duchess of Marlborough, in which the latter says to Lady H., “In 
truth I always feel more happy and contented after an hour's conversation 
with you, than I do after a whole week’s round of amusement.” This from 
‘one _who, with all her faults, never flattered, is striking testimony. 
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Lady Huntingdon.—* Well, I thank you, Cousin Ferrers. And you? 
You look (pardon me for saying so) unexpectedly cheerful considering the 
awful plight in which you stand.” (A pause, warder retires.) “I pray God 
you have laid the only true foundation for a cheerful look in a penitent 
heart and a contrite spirit. But, to be sure, I doubt. What is that 
pack of cards I see on the table yonder ?” 

Lord F.—* Truly, madam, if I had been better prepared for this honour 
they should not have offended your eye. Iremember your scruples. I 
have. some ten days and nights to live, ten or perhaps eleven, for indeed I 
have forgotten the day they fixed. Solitude is irksome. I got one of 
Cornwallis’ * officers, who have charge of me, to hold me a hand at picquet 
for a night or two; but the sorry rascal has baulked me since, has been 
earwigged, I dare say, from outside, or found more lively company within 
than a condemned man. So my small play stopped, though I won some 
few guineas of him, and thought at least he would come for his revenge.” 

Lady H.—“O Ferrers, Ferrers, you a man of sense, and trifle thus with 
the time yet left! I come, a weak woman, but whose prayers God has 
often heard, on His errand to a perishing soul. Will you not hear me, if 
I speak in His name? ‘Talk of offending me! Cease from’man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils. Think on the Most High, before whom you must 
shortly appear, and your offence against Him. Eternity lies before you— 
at a short stride. Add not, I implore you, to the wreck of life, fortune, 
friendships, and fair name, the last, most precious item of havoc—a lost 
soul. Think of the unhappy man, whose children you have made father- 
less, whom you sent suddenly to his great account. Rush not on your 
miserable fate with his blood on your soul while the blood of Christ can 
wash it yet away.” 

Lord F. (rising angrily).—* I sent a villain from a world too good for him 
—a cur who turned to snap the hand that had kennelled and fed him ! A —— 

eur!!” (Lady H. at the profane expletives stops her ears with an air of 
horror.) “I beg your ladyship’s pardon most humbly. I have not been 
much used to ladies’ company of late, and my words get too hot for ‘ ears 
polite’ when I think of him. You will forgive my rudeness of speech, 
for ——” 

Lady H. (interrupting)—*O cousin, cousin, have done, I pray, with 
thought of offence to me. Iam but a worthless potsherd of clay. Yet 
has my Saviour deemed me worthy of His grace, and made me a vessel of 
it to others; why not to you, if you will but hearken—not to me, but to 
Him who calls you through me? Forgive me, Ferrers, our fathers were 
loving brothers; let me use a kinswoman’s freedom, a Christian woman’s 
love. Don’t fire off into violent fits of wrath at truth spoken in love. Be 
calm, I beseech you; you can be calm, I know, when you will. Hear me 
patiently. Who knows whether my poor words may be blessed with power 
to guide your feet into the way of peace? You have dismissed your own 
brother, Francis, so he told me himself. He is a clergyman; you might 
have heard him. But now who else is there save me who will speak the 
word in season, I know not-——” 

Lord F.—* Your ladyship is very good. We have a chaplain here in the 
Tower, but your ladyship would perhaps not think him acceptable. He is 





* Lord Cornwallis, then Lord Lieutenant of the Tower. 
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not one of your new lights, who preach men deaf and dumb and mad, and 
drop every tenth hearer in fits and screams on the field about them, as if 
a file of musketry had been playing on the congregation.” 

Lady H.—* O fie, Ferrers, can you not be serious for one hour, after all 
the precious time of wasted years spent in levity or worse? I judge no 
man. I only seek the lost. But tell me, pray, have you seen or heard 
from this chaplain at all ?” 

Lord F.—“ He called the first morning I found myself in this pleasant 
lodging to make his respects and place his services at my disposal; but I 
was fatigued with the ceremonies of the day before, as was natural, and 
was lying in bed sipping burgundy when he called, and in no mood to see 
strangers. I have not heard from him since. But they have stopped my 
wine, and I might be glad of his company, the rather as I hear he holds a 
good hand at——” (a horrified start from Lady H.). “But I see Iam shock- 
ing your ladyship again.” 

Lady H.—“ Pray use less ceremony, Cousin Ferrers, let ‘madam’ and 
‘ladyship’ alone, if our talk is to have any good end.” (Lord F. seems 
struggling not to yawn.) “But I weary you, I am sorry to’see. O Ferrers, 
can I not awaken in your heart one thought for your own soul? May I 
plead your own soul’s cause to yourself? Must I go away without word 
or sign to show that you take pity on yourself?” 

Lord F.—“ Well then, dear Selina, I take your coming as meant in all 
kindness. You come to see one from whom others shrink away in 
loathing whom perhaps I looked to see. I am greatly obliged to you. 
But I doubt the value of your pious purpose. My mind has‘no foothold 
where to plant your exhortations. If I am the inhuman monster you and 
others take me to be, can you think that my assent to them is of any 
value now? I have lived—let us say it for argument’s{sake—a life of 
irreligion for forty years. Can I believe that a ten-days’ penance, with 
all the convulsions of the new birth, can cancel those years now, or that 
God, whose existence and justice I admit, will accept one drawn to re- 
pentance only by terror of the gallows? Don’t I know that if by some 
touch of the art of Jonathan Wild the Great I would escape these cursed 
walls—don’t start, cousin, I didn’t mean to shock you, but I can’t help a 
hot word now and then—if, I say, I found myself outside, and had to begin 
again, I should run up another score as black, you would say, as the old 
one? Then, dear cousin, where’s the use of preaching? I know my 
heart to be what it is, obdurate. Can I change it? Can you change it? 
You might as well bid the stones about us dissolve away and set me free. 
Try that first, and when you have done it I shall think better of your 
chance of converting me.” 

Lady H.—* God can change it, Ferrers. If He wills the work, none can 
let ; any instrument is sufficient, the smooth stone out of the brook, the 
jaw-bone of an ass——” 

Lord F.—* That is not a comparison I should have thought of using for 
your ladyship’s talk.” 

Lady H.—*O Ferrers, the same spirit of mockery, I fear, will follow 
you to the last. You are like a gambler who throws his last stake on the 
table. You have played with the enemy of souls times out of number, 
stake after stake. He has won all so far—wife, home, credit, fortune, life 
now forfeit—of you. The last stake is your soul. O Laurence, have 
mercy on it. Be not crueller to yourself than your worst enemy, or the 
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avenger of blood himself could ever be. Do not gamble away your im- 
mortal spirit too with the same reckless, hardened heart which has lost all 
else. Think of the Saviour from whose mercies you shut yourself out, of 
the enemy into whose fiery snare you rush, whose game you are playing 
against yourself, and who——” 

Lord F.—* Who will get his dues, you would say, cousin, eh? Ay, ay, 
the hangman’s turn first, then the——” 

H.— Hush, Ferrers, I implore you not to sin with your lips.” 

Lord F.—“ You remember Mr. Pope, cousin, who was so civil to my 
Aunt Fanny *—to be sure they quarrelled after—Aunt Fanny, our beauty 
in the last generation; has she yet forgotten to be young? Well, Mr. 
Pope says that in a case like mine 


“«The Devil and the King divide the prize, 
And sad Sir Balaam... .’” 


* This lady, sixth child of the first Earl Ferrers by his second wife, was 
a flower of beauty at George the First’s court. There are some verses of 
Pope to her on “receiving from her a standish and two pens,” the last 
stanza in which he supposes the lady to reply is, 


“Come, if you'll be a quiet soul, 
That dares tell neither truth nor lies, 
I'll list you in the harmless roll 
Of those that sing of these poor eyes.” 


Her social talents helped her beauty to make her famous. The latter is 
attested by a portrait by Kneller in Turkish costume, then lately naturalized 
in the world of fashion by Lady M. Wortley Montagu. The polite Lord 
Chesterfield also spilt some vers de société over Lady Fanny, but they are 
not worth recording. It seems that Pope and the lady had a difference 
later; at least a letter of the famous Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
says, “ Lady Fanny has my best wishes for the success of her attack on 
that crooked, perverse little wretch at Twickenham,” who can, we fear, be 
no other than the poet. Wasitaninky war? Did he turn against lovely 
Fanny the weapons with which she had furnished him, “a standish and 
two pens,” or were there more substantial enmities? Did she bring an 
action for libel? Or did she rend the crooked little monster’s wig? Pope, 
we know, scattered his satirical allusions freely. The “Sappho” of 
““Characters of Women” is believed to have been Lady M. Wortley 
Montagu, and she reappears again, teste Horace Walpole, in a caustic 
allusion in Pope’s “ Epilogue to the Satires.” See H. W., Notes to Pope, 
p. 82, on “ Who starves a sister or forswears a debt.” But there is no 
trace or record of any such action at law, nor of any direct satirical 
reference in his poems to Lady Fanny. She became a confirmed disciple 
of Lady Huntingdon, and “opened her house to the preachers of the 
gospel” in maturer life. Hence she was disparaged by Horace Walpole, 
who could not abide seriousness in man or woman. He says, “I have not 
heard that Lady Fanny dabbled with his [Ferrers’] soul; but I believe she 
is prudent enough to confine her missionary zeal to subjects where the body 
may be her perquisite.” That the coarse insinuation of the last sentence 
is gratuitous ill-nature can hardly be doubtful, when we remember that the 
lady, after having had all the Court at her feet in her years of lighter 
life, was still, from choice no doubt, single, and was now aged fifty-three. 
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Lady H. (putting her hand on his mouth).—*“ Oh, have done with vanities. 
Give them up, when they must so soon give you up. Fanny has renounced 
them. She seeks to her Saviour now—has chosen that good part. Why 
won’t you? Name not in sinful jest the enemy who watches for you, 
marks your steps, and lies in wait for your soul.” (Rising from her seat and 
clasping her hands devoutly.) “My God, my God, help me to rescue this 
brand from the burning. Thou hast heard me often for strangers to my 
blood, and visibly blessed my prayers; give me yet this soul, my kinsman’s.” 
(Turning suddenly to Lord F.) “Let me send Mr. Whitfield to you. My 
word is weak, but his is powerful—mighty in the Spirit. He will open 
your eyes and turn you from the power o re 

Lord F.—“I know; the same person you would not have me name just 
now. No, I'd rather not have Whitfield here. I might be uncivil to him; 
and he—why, he’d hold me up as a reprobate to edify—isn’t that the word ? 
—the next gang of colliers and ’prentices when he roars out the tidings of 
damnation—no, that’s not it, the other thing, you know—from his tub on 
Kennington Common. No, cousin, if I must listen, I’d rather listen to 
you.” 

Lady H.—“ Hear me then, Ferrers, hear me calmly; let us be seated, so” 
(she sits down, and motions him to do the same) “I must speak. Life and 
death eternal may hang on my words. Hear honest words, and don’t flinch 
or be furious, only be a man.” (A pause.) “You know the man you slew 
purely did his duty and drew down your wicked wrath upon him by his 
fearless honesty, nothing else. Nay” (seeing Ferrers wincing and fuming), 
“you have promised to hear me. Won’t you even keep your word to a lady, 
your cousin, who seeks your good? I say he had a hard duty. You 
thrust it upon him, I fear, in hopes that he would break his trust in your 
interests.” 

Lord F.—“ The Attorney General said so: well——” 

Lady H.—* Can you deny it, if you have a spark of truth left in you ?” 
(A pause.) “You know you cannot. Put yourself for a moment in his 
place, between an imperious master and cruel husband—Ferrers, you know 
you have been both: the maid told me she heard Lady Ferrers screaming 
‘murder’ from her pillow when you were by her side—and on the other 
side a desolate wife with no support, no protection, save what the law 
gave her and you under trust administered. Would you in his place 
have dared to act otherwise than he acted? "Would you have been so 
shamelessly base as to play a helpless woman false to curry favour with 
a wicked master? I see my answer in your face.” (Jord F. turns to the 
window.) “You own at heart you would not. You have some dregs of 
honour and conscience in you yet. Bless God for it, who has not let you 
utterly harden in sin. Then, had the tyrant of the house stood over you 
with loaded pistol, and threatened instant death on non-compliance, you 
would (I know it) have met death presently, with honour, conscience, and 
courage, I hope too with the fear of God, rather than turn traitor to obey 
a villain and save your life.” 

Lord F.—*’Fore gad, madam, I believe I should, only I don’t know about 
the fear of God. Haven't you done yet »” 

Lady H. (very calmly).—* Not yet, Ferrers. You hated that man, because 
he did his duty before God and man, hated him and tried to turn him out 
on the world. You couldn’t do it, and you hated him worse, because he 
only did what you own you must have done in his place. You thought to 
make him your tool, to rob your poor helpless lady of her pittance, and 
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then to sign to a lie against his own character, and ruin him so.” (Lord F. 
hides his head in his hands, muttering violently, “ Villain, villain, oh! my 
God, whatamI?”) “Ferrers, you must listen, you said you would, and I 
have nothing else to beg of you. Hear me to the end, and then judge who 
is the villain. You found the man too honest whom you thought to make 
a rascal of. You made his honesty his crime. Yourself the tempter and 
the judge, you treacherously slew him in your own house in cold blood. 
Oh, what an awful heart you must have had to do it! Why not turn that 
heart, with all its blackness, inside out before God, bring its darkness 
to His light, and sue for grace to the long-suffering, the all-merciful? So 
you shall look the King of Terrors, soon to come upon you, calmly in the 
face, and see his face as it were the face of an angel. Ferrers, will you 
pray with me ?” 

Lord F.—*I doubt I can, cousin. Haven’t got it in me, haven’t done it 
these thirty years. Do you pray, if it is come to that. Not on this 
wretched stone floor. Here, let me——” (He tries to kick a mat towards her.) 

Lady H.—* O Ferrers, to think of that now!” (She kneels and prays first 


silently, then aloud. Ferrers walks to the window and drums nervously with 
his hand on the sill.) 


Here we will suppose he is startled by a knocking at the door of his 
cell, while she, unheeding, continues her prayer for his conversion. 
He runs to the door,and, smothering an oath between his teeth, exclaims, 
“Not yet, warder, stay a minute. Don’t you know I have a lady with 
me?” ‘Then a pause, during which her voice only is heard; then 
after a few seconds the clank of keys. Lord Ferrers plants his back 
against the door. The warder’s voice is heard without, “ No use, my 
lord, orders is positive!” Lord Ferrers is pushed in by the opening 
door. Enter warder, followed by a turnkey bearing a tankard of 
porter, which he sets down, adding, “Your lordship’s porter,” and 
after glancing sharply round the cell, and observing the lady still in 
prayer, withdraws with some sheepishness. Ferrers eyes the tankard, 
ruefully at first, then gaily, and bursts into a laugh. 


Lord F.—“Thank you, dear Selina: your ladyship’s health! May 
you have a more hopeful object for your next efforts! They’ve knocked 
me off every comfort but this. I shan’t die these ten days, and while one 
lives one must drink, you know.” 

Lady H. (rising with calm gravity).—“ Ferrers, we meet thrice a week at 
my house in special prayer for you. Mr. Whitfield—you despise him, but 
he will labour in the Lord for you in spite of yourself—Mr. Venn, Mr. 
Berridge, and others. Will you mar our work? Will you not let me see 
you again P” 

Lord F. (blowing the froth off the tankard).—* Delighted to see you, dear 
Selina, whenever you have an hour to fling away on a wretch for whom 
Tyburn Tree is waiting. Let’s moisten this wretched clay before it rots” 
(pulling hugely at the porter). 

Lady H.—* At any rate, I fear it is of no use prolonging this interview. 
But stay, let me leave you these ” (producing some tracts from under her 
cloak). ‘ You have time on your hands.” 

Lord F.—“,Ten tedious days; then Time and I part.” 
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Lady H.—“ Yes, you have time; I implore you, use it well. Who can 
‘tell the preciousness of these last days rightly used? You can’t play cards 
any more. Won’t you take them?” (offering the tracts). 

Lord F.—<True, I can’t play—nothing left but this” (grasping the 
dtankard with one hand as he holds out the other for the tracts). 

Lady H.—“ Why not read ?—Redeem the time—repent, oh, repent and be 
saved! Here is ‘Observations on the History and Evidences of the 
Resurrection.’ It has done wonders among the ranks of the infidels—by 
the pious and learned Mr. West—rather, by the Spirit speaking in him.” 

Lord F. (somewhat ruffled).—‘* Who told your ladyship I was an infidel ?” 

Lady H—* Never mind. Then you’re a believer. Learn from these to 
make your profession a reality. See, here is ‘Chief of Sinners Saved’; 
here is ‘The Unsearchable Riches’; here is ‘The One Thing Needful ’;— 
‘how full of comfort and instruction, none can {tell save those who try. 
Adieu, cousin” (in a loud, lively tone of assurance). ‘ By God's help we'll 
rescue you yet!” 


Here we may suppose that the turnkey, standing sentinel outside, 
overhears her words, flings open the door, and stands jingling his 
keys threateningly in the doorway, just to show that he appreciates 
her precise meaning! Lord Ferrers adds, bursting again into a 
laugh, “ We know your ladyship is a prophetess. Adieu, dear Selina!” 

And thus, we may suppose, the porter-draught roused up the old 
Adam within the earl in too great force for the pious lady’s efforts, 
and just baulked them when they seemed to have some promise of 
success; and that, although Lord Ferrers relieved his tediousness 
with his kinswoman’s company, liked to see her, listened respect- 
fully, broke himself of certain evil phrases under the spell of her 
devout talk and zealous prayers; still, as regards the great object 
she had at heart, he got used to her ways, learned to parry and elude 
her, lured her into controversy (being, as we have seen, no fool, 
though a villain) on her favourite theme of eternal decrees, and so by 
some flippant cavil, or smart shallow argument, or profane sarcasm at 
Mr. Whitfield’s tub eloquence, turned aside her home-thrusts, though 
delivered straight and true as ever, or whistled a tune of the ‘ Beggar’s 
‘Opera,’ or as a last resource yawned and nodded. 

The reader will take the above dialogue at its own value as a study 
of contrasted characters. In the one his sole spark of humanity 
appears in the affection which he retained towards the unhappy woman 
whom he had substituted for his wife, and for his children by her, as 
we shall see when the last scene of his wretched career comes before 
us. On the other hand, Lady Huntingdon, the more helpless and 
hopeless his case, felt the more bound not to shrink from him, and 
was drawn to him by all which most repelled others. The further 
he fell below the zero of probable hope, the higher her zeal rose in the 
ascendant scale of effort. She became the more ardent and eager and 
unsparing of herself in proportion as the sample before her proved 
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untractable, unimpressible, incorrigible; ever arguing, pleading, 
imploring, interceding, as though she felt sure that hidden in this: 
monster’s breast there must be a man somewhere, and determined to- 
leave no stone unturned in that rocky pavement which seemed to case 
him in and cover him down, until he was found. We should add 
that the faithful woman, while besieging him with her batteries of 
argument, got up a petition for the royal clemency to be extended to. 
him, and exerted herself no less to save his life than to save his soul. 

As regards some of the facts introduced or alluded to in the fore- 
going scene, we subjoin the following from Horace Walpole : 


“The very night he received sentence, he played at picquet with the 
wardours, and would play for money, and would have continued to play 
every evening, but they refused. Lord Cornwallis, governor of the Tower, 
shortened his allowance of wine after his conviction, agreeably to the late 
strict acts on murder. This he much disliked, and at last pressed his 
brother, the clergyman, to intercede, that at least he might have more 
porter ; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ what I have is not a draught.’ His brother repre- 
sented against it, but at last consenting (and he did obtain it)—then said 
the earl, ‘ Now is as good a time as any to take my leave of you, adieu.’ ” 


The little incident of getting his creature comforts mended by the 
intercession of the clerical brother, and then dropping that clergyman’s 
society and excluding his further visits, will not escape our reader's 
notice. Our authority continues : 


“JT don’t know whether you have ever heard that one of the singular 
characters here is a Countess of Huntingdon, aunt of Lord Ferrers. ° 
She is the Saint Theresa of the Methodists. Judge how violent bigotry 
must be in such mad blood! The earl, by no means disposed to be 
a convert, let her visit him, and often sent for her, as it was more 
company; but he grew sick of her, and complained that she was enough 
to provoke anybody. She made her suffragan, Whitfield, pray for and 
preach about him, and that impertinent fellow told his enthusiasts, in a 
sermon, that my lord’s heart was stone. The earl wanted much to see his 
mistress; my Lord Cornwallis, as simple an old woman as my Lady 
Huntingdon herself, consulted her whether he should permit it. ‘Oh! by 
no means; it would be letting him die in adultery! .... On the last 
morning he dressed himself in his wedding clothes, and said he thought 
this at least as good an occasion of putting them on as that for which 
they were first made. He wore them to Tyburn. This marked the strong 
impression on his mind. 

“Sir William Meredith, and even Lady Huntingdon, had prophesied that 
his courage would fail him at last... . . But the Methodists were to get 
no honour by him. His courage rose where it was most likely to fail—an 
unlucky circumstance to prophets, especially when they have had the 
prudence to have all kind of probability on their side. Even an awful 
procession of above two hours, with that mixture of pageantry, shame, and 
ignominy, nay, and of delay, could not dismount his resolution. He set 
out from the Tower at nine amidst crowds, thousands. First went a string 
of constables: then one of the sheriffs in his chariot-and-six, the horses 
dressed with ribbons: next, Lord Ferrers in his own landau-and-six, his 
coachman crying all the way; guards at each side; the other sheriff's 
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chariot followed empty, with a mourning coach-and-six, a hearse, and the 
Horse Guards. Observe, that the other empty chariot was that of the 
other sheriff, who was in the coach with the prisoner, and who was Vaillant, 
the French bookseller in the Strand. How will you decipher all these 
strange circumstances to Florentines? A bookseller in robes and in 
mourning, sitting as a magistrate by the side of the earl; and in the 
evening everybody going to Vaillant’s shop to hear the particulars. I 
wrote to him, as he serves me, for the account ; but he intends to print it, 
and I will send it you with some other things and the trial. Lord Ferrers 
at first talked on indifferent matters, and observing the prodigious con- 
fluence of people (the blind was drawn up by his side) he said, ‘ But they 
never saw a lord hanged, and perhaps will never see another.’ One of the 
dragoons was thrown by his horse’s leg entangling in the hind wheel. Lord 
Ferrers expressed much concern, and said, ‘I hope there will be no death 
to-day but mine,’ and was pleased when Vaillant told him the man was 
not hurt. Vaillant made excuses to him on his office. ‘On the contrary,’ 
said the earl,‘ I am much obliged to you. I feared the disagreeableness 
of the duty might make you depute your under-sheriff. As you are so good 
as to execute it yourself, 1 am persuaded the dreadful apparatus will be 
conducted with more expedition.’ The chaplain of the Tower, who sat 
backwards, then thought it his turn to speak, and began to talk on 
religion; but Lord Ferrers received it impatiently. However, the chaplain 
persevered, and suid he wished to bring his lordship to some confession or 
acknowledgment of contrition, for a crime so repugnant to the laws of 
God and man, and wished him to endeavour to do whatever could be done 
in so short a time. The earl replied he had done everything he proposed 
to do with regard to God and man. ‘And as to discourses on religion, 
you and I, sir,’ he said to the clergyman, ‘shall probably not agree on 
that subject. The passage is very short; you will not have time to con- 
vince me, nor I to refute you; it cannot be ended before we arrive.’ The 
clergyman still insisted, and urged that at least the world would expect 
some satisfaction. Lord Ferrers replied with some impatience, ‘Sir, what 
have I to do with the world? Iam going to pay a forfeit life, which my 
country has thought proper to take from me—what do I care what the 
world thinks of me? But, sir, since you do desire some confession, I will 
confess one thing to you; I do believe there is a God. As to modes of 
worship, we had better not talk on them. I always thought Lord Boling- 
broke in the wrong to publish his notions on religion; I will not fall into 
the same error.’ ‘he chaplain, seeing sensibly that it was in vain to make 
any more attempts, contented himself with representing to him that it 
would be expected from one of bis calling, and that even decency required 
that some prayer should be used on the scaffold, and asked for leave at 
least to repeat the Lurd’s Prayer there. Lord Ferrers replied, ‘I always 
thought it a good prayer; you may use it if you please.’ 

‘While these discourses were passing, the procession was stopped by the 
crowd. The earl said he was dry, and wished for some wine and water. 
The sheriff said he was sorry to be obliged to refuse him. By late regu- 
lations they were enjoined not to let prisoners drink from the place of 
imprisonment to that of execution, as great indecencies had been formerly 
committed by the lower species of criminals getting drunk. ‘And though,’ 
said he, ‘my lord, I might think myself excusable in overlooking this: 
order out of a regard to a person of your lordship’s rank, yet there is 
another reason, which I am sure will weigh with you; your lordship is 
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-sensible of the greatness of the crowd; we must draw up to some tavern ; 
the confluence would be so great that it would delay the expedition, which 
your lordship seems so much to desire.’ He replied, he was satisfied, 
adding: ‘then I must be content with this,’ and took some pigtail-tobacco 
out of his pocket. As they went on, a letter was thrown into his coach ; 
it was from his mistress, to tell him it was impossible from the crowd for 
her to get up to the spot where he had appointed her to meet and take 
leave of him, but that she was in a hackney coach of such a number. He 
begged Vaillant to order his officers to try to get the hackney coach up to 
his. ‘My lord,’ said Vaillant, ‘you have behaved so well hitherto, that 
I think it a pity to venture unmanning yourself.’ He was struck, and 
was satisfied without seeing her. As they drew nigh, he said, ‘I perceive 
‘we are almost arrived; it is time to do what little more I have to do,’ and 
then taking out his watch, gave it to Vaillant, desiring him to accept it as 
a mark of his gratitude for his kind behaviour, adding, ‘It is scarce worth 
your acceptance; but I have nothing else: it is a stop-watch, and a pretty 
accurate one.’ He gave five guineas to the chaplain, and took out as 
much for the executioner. Then giving Vaillant a pocket-book, he begged 
him to deliver it to Mrs. Clifford, his mistress, with what it contained, and 
with his most tender regards, saying, ‘The key of it is to the watch, but I 
am persuaded you are too much a gentleman to open it.’ He destined 
the remainder of the money in his purse to the same person, and with the 
same tender regards. 

*“When they came to Tyburn, his coach was detained some minutes by 
the conflux of people; but as soon as the door was opened, he stepped out 
readily and mounted the scaffold; it was hung with black by the under- 
taker, and at the expense of his family. Under the gallows was a new- 
invented stage, to be struck from under him. He showed no kind of fear 
or discomposure, only just looking at the gallows with a slight motion of 
dissatisfaction. He said little, kneeled for a moment to the prayer, said, 
‘Lord have mercy upon me and forgive me my errors,’ and immediately 
mounted the upper stage. He had come pinioned with a black sash, and 
was unwilling to have his hands tied or his face covered, but was persuaded 
to both. When the rope was put round his neck, he turned pale, but 
recovered his countenance instantly, and was but seven minutes from leaving 
his coach to the signal given for striking the stage. As the machine was 
new, they were not ready at it: his toes touched it, and he suffered a little, 
having had time by their bungling to raise his cap; but the executioner 
pulled it down again, and they pulled his legs, so that he was soon out of 
pain, and quite dead in four minutes. He desired not to be stripped and 
exposed, and Vaillant promised him, though his clothes must be taken off, 
that his shirt should not. This decency ended with him; the sheriffs fell to 
eating and drinking on the scaffold, and helped up one of their friends to 
drink with them as he was still hanging.” 


The above was written to Sir Horace Mann, then for some time 
resident in Italy. In another letter to George Montagu, the same 
writer adds: “He shamed heroes. I suppose every highwayman will 
now preserve the blue handkerchief he has about his neck when he is 
married, that he may die like a lord.” 

So ended Laurence, Earl Ferrers. ‘“ Nothing in his life became 
him like the leaving it.” It has been thought worth while to give in 
full detail the last scene, since details bring out character, and it is due 
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even to such a wicked man to show him fully in this last glimpse of 
something like a nobler self. He never forgave his wife, because they 
never pardon who commit the wrong; and he wore his wedding suit 
to attest his feelings and assert the logical connection between his 
execution and his union with her. He simply struck out of the 
relations of cause and effect his own ferocious temper and malignant 
heart. There seems no doubt that Horace Walpole himself “in the 
evening went” (with “everybody ”) to “Mr. Vaillant’s shop to hear 
the particulars,” finding that a private memorandum of them was 
not to be had, and that he then and there sated his curiosity and 
primed himself in all details for his next letter. But with chatty, 
shallow, shrewd, clever, ill-natured Horace Walpole, the harlequin 
of literature, whose adroit taps make things take new shapes or old 
forms appear in new colours, the graphic and caustic chronicler of 
this wonderful scene, we have now done. But who can fail to. 
share his interest in its chief actor, who, in the face of the execu- 
tioner, unfolds from a villain into a hero; and in whom dignified 
composure, considerateness for others, and majestic intrepidity, shine 
forth from the dark cloud of criminality and shame ? 

Has Sheriff Vaillant left any descendants, we wonder? How well 
he played his part, with a presence of mind, urbanity, dignity, and 
circumspection worthy of the haute moblesse, and matching the 
marvellous intrepidity of his prisoner! The brutal orgies on the 
scaffold, led by “ the sheriffs,” form a nauseating contrast with this, but 
must be set down to the manners of the age. Has any one got that 
stop-watch which we suppose was used to mark the moment of its 
noble owner’s exit? Is it going now—that relic of a hundred and 
twenty years ago? What, above all, was the after-lot of the hapless 
“Mrs. Clifford” and “the children”? The most piteous episode in 
the whole pathetic drama was her forlorn attempt to look once more 
on the face of the protector whom she was losing, and whose orphans. 
called her mother. These are questions which we cannot answer, but 
it seems likely that if they found a friend anywhere in the family, 
they found it in Lady Huntingdon. She lived to all but the end of 
the last century. A man of ninety might just recollect her. Her 
portrait is extant, as a young woman and as an old,a thoughtful face, 
more austere than kind, with firm well-set and well-opened eyes, a 
peaky nose, and somewhat rigidly compressed lips. The lovely Lady 
Fanny seems to have been the rage of contemporary painters. 
While Selina has stamped herself on her own time and on the 
memory of all times, and hardly owes a debt for it to artists, Fanny 
lives on canvas and in verses almost as many lives asa cat. But the 
pulpiteer giants of those days, the wielders of audiences of tens of 
thousands, seem to have altogether passed away. 


QUISPIAM. 








Some Cendencies in Recent Painting. 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE, 


AvTHoR oF ‘STUDIES IN ENGLISH ART, AND ‘ PASTORALS OF FRANCE,’ 


I 


‘Or Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. Albert Moore, two of the most striking 
and individual personalities of modern art—whose work the Grosvenor 
Gallery has been bringing prominently before us—it has been said that 
the one is chiefly careful to present a soul and the other to present a 
body. But as regards Mr. Albert Moore, that is hardly a fair statement 
of the case. A fairer one, though yet one very far from exhaustive, 
would be that Mr. Jones is often careful to present the soul, in an un- 
healthy body, and Mr. Moore always ina healthy. Mens sana in corpore 
sano is an ideal always before Mr. Moore—a troubled mind in worn and 
weary vesture of the flesh is that with which we are most familiar 
through the art of Mr. Burne Jones. An agreeable novelist, full of 
curious thought expressed in ways of careful quaintness, has lately 
put forth the theory that the type and the ideal of human beauty are 
about to change; certainly for men, he says, and probably for women, 
for he reckons, I think, that the stress of modern life is so much 
incompatible with the ideal of repose and of faultlessness that a 
beauty wholly of expression—wholly of record of past experience, 
sorrow, and passion—must needs, and very soon, bear the palm froma 
beauty of quietude, vigour, and peace. The crotchet is ingenious; 
and did it express the truth, Mr. Burne Jones might be acclaimed 
immediately as the master in painting that newer type, the beauty of 
the Future—a beauty, by-the-by, of which at all events we should have 
had a foretaste in the weary subtlety of Leonardo’s women. If it 
were true, Mr. Burne Jones’s conscious recession into the past would 
be an unconscious advance into the future. If it were true, the work 
of Mr. Albert Moore would have lost half its raison détre: the 
healthy beauty he has so well sought and splendidly found would appeal 
to us no more. 

But then, those of us who recognise as a fault and not as a virtue 
that choice by Mr. Burne Jones of a strange and weary type—those 
of us who would wish that his women could be persuaded to take life a 
little less hardly, to have some joy, were it only in the leaves and 
fruits and flowers which the painter has cast so lovingly around them 
—those of us who bewail the choice instead of lauding it, have at least 
to be careful that we do not put aside from us, without some long 
examination, work which has impressed, and very strongly, some 
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minds not drawn to it only by a love of the archaic, a devotion to 
the past. We have at least to be careful, if we recognise a mistake, 
and if we are audacious in the face of much belauding to condemn 
it, that in rejecting an error we have not also rejected a good, that 
in perceiving the unusual failure we have not failed to profit by an 
unusual success. Mr. Burne Jones has been over-praised : his faults 
and his deficiencies, and they are many, have been exalted into 
virtues. So much of what is worst and least worthy in him has 
chimed in with what is worst and least worthy in the modern 
literature of a clique, and the modern taste of a clique. With the 
feebler imitators of that literature, with the more slavish followers of 
that taste, a healthy love of actual things is held to be nothing but 
vulgar. For that literature and for that taste—save as regards two 
or three of the masters, who are too strong, after all, to rest for ever 
in the washy dreamland of their pupils—beauty is chiefly of the 
fourteenth century, and never of England. In the London of to-day, 
with its thousand vivid interests for poet and artist, they must needs 
shake the dust from off their feet, and they refuse the boon of the 
nineteenth century. They revel in the archaism of Mr. Burne Jones, 
though how far they really appreciate his qualities—his qualities of 
invention, his qualities of colour, the things that are his merits, and 
not the things that are his faults—who can say? Knowing how pale 
is their interest in the art of the actual, how scornful their rejection 
of its finest expressions—in England from Hogarth to Dickens, in 
Holland from Rembrandt to Jan Steen—who can say ? 

But we must not be repelled from Mr. Burne Jones by the occa- 
sional hysterics of advocacy so unfortunate. This or that academic 
woman is taken suddenly worse—faints with rapture in the public 
journals—and we would willingly pass by without regarding. But 
that we must not do. For the art of Mr. Burne Jones is that of a 
most serious and richly endowed artist, who has gone on his way 
through years of neglect before he came upon these years of somewhat 
too loudly trumpeted fame; and we need not be the Philistines to 
reject his gifts, even though we do not aspire to be numbered with 
those children of light for whom his art is without drawback. In 
some sense it is against Mr. Burne Jones that he has set himself so 
exclusively to the art of symbolism, and the realisation of classic or 
medisval story. It has necessarily lost him some admirers; it has 
made him, to many, more difficult of reception. On old themes, it 
was asked, what had he to say? But, on the other hand, it is by his 
resolute adherence to many a theme which weaker and more conven- 
tional treatment than his had made appear outworn and henceforth 
barren that he has shown so conclusively his own inventiveness—one 
of the great gifts which have prevented him from poorly imitating an 
elder art while being at the same time no doubt a follower of it. Mr. 
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Burne Jones, almost alone among the painters of our day, breathes a 
fresh life into these old fables, so that in their new form they may 
have interest for us, and suggestions of reality—nay, even of intensity. 
The vividness, if the comparison may be pardoned, which lovers of the 
theatre find, or look to find, in the best stage representations—a vivid- 
ness so much beyond any that is at the command of the best descriptive 
literature—is found at times in Mr. Burne Jones, so that his presenta- 
tion of the naiveté, the happy tenderness, the joyous curiosity of 
Galatea will be discovered when those presentations are seen to have 
some charm not altogether different from the charm of Mrs. Kendal. 
Both artists—he of the studio and she of the theatre—have entered 
in imagination into the mythical creation, have impressed upon it 
their own individuality; though an instinct felicitous and unlearned 
prompted, I suppose, Mrs. Kendal, while the more assured sympathy 
of long familiarity inspired Mr. Burne Jones. 

The inventiveness of Mr. Burne Jones shows itself in fulness of 
thought. No greater mistake can be committed than that of con- 
fusing the aim of his work with such as is barrenly “decorative.” 
Some of the themes he has chosen—the single symbolical figures, for 
example—tempt to that aim. Some of these,themes, some of these 
figures, begin with thought and end in decoration, in the hands of 
those followers who are careful to follow his subject and his style, but 
are without his spontaneous invention. But his own work is never 
merely decorative—often not decorative at all, in that narrower sense 
of which we speak. Where it fails, it fails in realising quite another 
aim. His ‘Day,’ for instance—the haggard and ill-fed youth at the 
Grosvenor, shivering and nude—we do not suppose but that a painter 
very capable of beautiful lines could have given us, had that been his 
aim, a figure more satisfying to our sense of form. His ‘Spring,’ 
again, and ‘Summer ’—so far less successful, than ‘ Autumn ’—they 
fail in many ways, we may hold, but at least there was thought in 
them, though mistaken thought—invention, though it may be invention 
misapplied. 

But it is ‘always a nice question in dealing with any art—of painting 
or literature, or sculpture or the stage, where invention or imagination 
stands alone—where it is the cunning application of that which has 
been keenly observed. Really it is of course the work of imagination 
to turn observation to account ; and the result of the process is what 
we call invention. Now, in the art of painting—in the art of 
pictorial design, whether with brush or pencil or the tool of the 
engraver, the invention is displayed first ‘in the general grouping of 
the figures of the scene, if general grouping there be; then by the 
gesture and attitude of each particular figure; lastly, and chiefly very 
often, by the expression’ portrayed in the faces of the personages 
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who act the drama we are called upon to see. Now Mr. Burne Jones 
is sometimes weakest, or has often been weakest, in the first. Balance 
and symmetry of arrangement have often been lacking to his com- 
positions of several figures. The perfect planning out of the given 
space of canvas or paper which Adrian van Ostade accomplished as 
absolutely as the glass-workers of Holland accomplished the same task 
in the patterning of all the happy irregularity of their window-panes 
—the perfect planning out of the given space which Turner first of 
all carried into the art of landscape— Mr. Burne Jones has failed to 
achieve, has often failed even to approach. He has looked most 
hardly and studiously, it would appear, at the art of artists who were 
without this gift, and a crudity and angularity of composition which 
was very common in the earlier artists of Italy is not absent by any 
means from the designs of Mr. Jones. To convince ourselves of it we 
do not need to go back to the more remote of Mr. Jones’s works, to 
designs executed at a time when he was still very much, and in many 
ways, @ learner. We have only to stand before two of the most recent 
‘and on the whole most admirable examples of his art—the ‘ Laus 
Veneris’ and the ‘ Chant d’Amour’ of this year’s Grosvenor Gallery 
—to see the point for ourselves. And yet we do well to note that in 
some still unfinished work now in his publicly opened studio, in a 
large design for one of a series of ‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’ this fault in 
any mature art, this error which could be permitted to the beginning, 
but could not be permitted to the end, is in a fair way to be overcome. 
In ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ and in much besides, there is harmony and 
rhythm of arrangement, between the various figures a gracious accord. 
The sense of this accord cannot be lacking to Mr. Burne Jones, 
and an artist of such diligent and unremitting application should 
finish by always, and not occasionally, securing it. 

In the gesture and attitude of each pafticular figure Mr. Burne 
‘Jones is habitually happy, for in the first place the gesture is 
‘expressive of such story as there may be to tell, and in the second 
‘the attitude is often chosen with a sense of the beauty of line. But 
this sense of the beauty of line, and especially of the lines of the 
figure in repose rather than in action, is not that in which the artist 
is strongest. Here again his studies of primitive schools, his first 
‘sympathies with the beginnings of art, have probably influenced him 
even more than he is likely to suspect. 

But it is when we come to our last point among the three which we 
have chosen to take as those in which invention is chiefly shown in 
the arts of design—it is when we come to the expression of the face : 
that is, more than anything else, the expression of the soul, that Mr. 
Burne Jones is strong with a strength in which I doubt if he is any- 


where rivalled. But it is not in variety that he is strong, it is in 
VOL. Lim. Z 
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intensity and subtlety. It is true that subtlety implies variety in some 
sense, but the variety is only within limited range; the differences 
are delicate and not extreme. Sympathy with joyous moods and 
cheery hours is wanting to this artistic organisation. The days he wots 
of are days of labour and sorrow—labour only the more embittered, 
and sorrow only waxing more sorrowful by the vision of fleeting 
beauty and by yearnings not to be gratified because they are insati- 
able. Thus the expression on the faces of his design is limited in 
kind and not in extent, and it is when he endeavours to pass beyond 
the limits which his temperament or the art he has studied has set 
him that he falls into failure. Thus nothing can be less repre- 
sentative of happy seasons of flower and fruit than the saddened faces 
now posed as ‘Spring’ and ‘Summer’ at the Grosvenor. Under one 
of these women there are written the lines— 


_“ Prithee take it not amiss, 
If I weary thee with bliss.” 


Such a woman might conceivably be able to weary us with anything 
else in the world, but with “ bliss,” never! 

Perhaps Mr. Burne Jones has reached his highest point of facial 
expression in designs not yet exhibited at public exhibitions; but 
which, through the excellent custom he has begun in England, are 


accessible to all in his studio. There is a design from the beginning 
of the ‘ Romance of the Rose,’ where the Pilgrim arrives weary in the 
Garden of Idleness. Now here, as often besides, the expression is 
consummate : the expression of the maiden and her accordant gesture : 
the expression of the saddened wanderer whom she bids to enter in. 
Is it solicitation or reluctance, is it a gentle fear or a floating reverie? 
—Mr. Burne Jones can convey it with delicate skill. The ‘Pan and 
Psyche,’ of the Grosvenor Gallery, some will deem to be not less a 
triumph in facial expression. But here it seems to me the whole of 
these two bodies are consummately expressive. Expression is in the 
gesture even more than in the face: tenderness on the one part, and 
on the other a timidity beginning to be trustful. In a brown land- 
scape of rocky valley, passed through by a stream whose way is 
bordered with flowers, and with flowers on the margin of many a pool, 
are placed the two figures—Psyche, whom the “ kind river,” “ with all 
gentle care,” as William Morris has it, “has cast ashore within a meadow 
fair,” and Pan, the brown river god, haunter and lonely dweller in 
places beautiful yet desolate, the brown god bending tenderly over the 
rescued being still wan and dazed with water—bending tenderly, do we 
say ?—bending chivalrously too, if a word of medisvalism may be 
applied to antiquity. The beauty here, the charm here, and the 
expressiveness here are beauty, charm, and expressiveness of figure 
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as well as of face, and at the bottom of the invention that has secured 
these there must have been that sensitiveness of observation and 
insight—a thing after all of artistic feeling more than a thing of 
intellect—which we may hold to be among the most peculiar, and 
probably the most precious, of Mr. Burne Jones’s gifts. It is not so 
much keenness of perception as fineness of feeling, delicacy of imagi- 
nation, a poetic sense that refines the thing it works upon. 

And having said and felt so much of the rare loveliness and high 
charm of much of Mr. Jones’s design, of much of his imagination, 
perhaps we shall have earned the right to protest against and to 
bewail the prominence of the unhealthy type with which his work has 
familiarised us. ‘Laus Veneris’ is an uncomfortable picture, so wan 
and death-like,.so stricken with disease of the soul, so eaten up and 
gnawed away with disappointment and desire, is the Queen of Love at 
the Grosvenor. It is not enough to say to us that the subject 
demanded the discomfort. That can hardly be pleaded even in extenua- 
tion, as long as there remain those terrible witnesses of Mr. Burne 
Jones’s deliberate, though it may be early, choice, the miserable Day, 
the sickly Spring, and the over-wearied Summer. The type is to 
many an offensive, to most a disagreeable one, and the Venus is of 
that type the most disagreeable, the most offensive example. The 
very body is unpleasant and uncomely, and the soul behind it, or 
through it, is ghastly. It is a soul that has known strange tortures: 
x body that has writhed with every impulse of sickness instead of 
health; and, therefore, body and soul commend themselves to those 
for whom health is vulgar and happiness stupidity. And whatever 
there may be of beauty and distinction in that type in our own world 
which has suggested the type we exclaim against in the world of Mr. 
Burne Jones, is marred and lost by the exaggeration of the artist. 
The very beauty of the short upper lip and many-curved mouth 
becomes deformity when there is nothing but the upper lip proper, 
lifted and swollen, between the teeth and the nose, and when the 
mouth has more than the violin’s suddenness of curve and sharpness 
of reversed curve. © And the jaw, with 


“Pure wide curve from ear to chin,” 


as Mr. Dante Rossetti sings so well of one of his beauties—and with 
such an artist’s note—that pleasant line also is defaced by the monstrous 
thinness of the cheek, and the depths of its hollows. And the hands, 
bony, wasted, almost nerveless—hands galvanised into movement by 
temporary excitement, but not hands with the steady and assured and 
supple motion of health. And then the hips, narrow and straight— 
the exaggeration of a beauty which Greek art recognised—a beauty 
in which the one sex was not so very far removed from the other. 
z 2 
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Here they are together and identical. And then the length of leg 
from hip to knee; the Florentines had it; Vivien had it last year; 
Venus has it. Is it a mistake in choice or a mistake in drawing ? 

But in the minor personages of Mr. Jones’s design, and notably in 
one important figure, the quite exquisite Psyche—and again, to do 
him, if that may be, no injustice, in more than one principal work 
now in his studio—the artist has reverted to health, has deviated, as 
his maligners might say, into vigour. The figure to the spectator’s 
left in the ‘Laus Veneris —the figure seen in profile—has a face of 
freshness and serene gravity. Very beautiful is the indication of 
beauty in the turned-away head and lost outlines of the orange-capped 
girl with blue robe, with a young and fresh hand on the page of the 
illuminated book in the same picture. Psyche is of irreproachable 
loveliness. ‘Autumn’ is not inevitably barren. And here and there, 
chiefly in backgrounds of Mr. Burne Jones’s pictures, one has glimpses 
into worlds in which unstarved, unwasted damsels move with agile 
step, and pleasantly rounded figures dance to happy tunes. 

Faulty so often in composition and draughtsmanship—mistaken, as 
we hold, so often in the selected type-—Mr. Jones fails rarely in the 
execution of his scheme of colour. But that scheme is most fre- 
quently suggested by the art of the Florentine, and not by the art of 
the Venetian ; that is, it is suggested most frequently by sympathy 
with a school which in this respect did hardly more than prepare the 
way for the Venetians’ triumph. Having the failings—the deficiencies, 
say rather—of that school in colour, Mr. Burne Jones has also its 
virtues. In the presentation of pure colour, bright and clear without 
gaudiness—large spaces of pure blues, pure reds hardly broken by 
shadows—Mr. Burne Jones, in the garments, say, of the figures in 
‘ Laus Veneris,’ is successfully Florentine. But here and there in his 
later work, and especially in the ‘ Pan and Psyche’ and in the ‘ Chant 
d’Amour,’ his scheme has been very different: the interfused, the 
blended, the shadowed colours give depth, richness, and distance: and 
passing as it were at a bound from the Florentine practice—at a 
bound over the head of the Bellini—he touches the consummate 
triumph of colour and tone which we associate with the school of 
Giorgione. The music of colour is deep—its harmonies rich and 
manifold—in the ‘Pan and Psyche’ and the ‘Chant d’Amour’; and 
nothing but some vivid sympathy with the supreme art of Venice 
could have given us these works. 

But where Mr. Jones is most of all sensitive to beauty and harmony 
of colour—where his eye kindles most to an exquisite vision of form 
as well as of hue—is in the drawing and painting of flowers and 
leaves. To the loveliness of various shapes of leaves, flowers, fruits, 
either alone or in the most happily ordered or disordered combination, 
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he is exceptionally alive. His very composition here is at its best, 
for it must be something more than the keenest observation that has 
led him to place as he has placed in such faultless arrangement the 
floral decoration of which he gives us so much, and of which each new 
gift isa fresh pleasure. Doubtless the unquestioning admirers of Mr. 
Jones’s favourite and most peculiar type of woman would think we 
did him scant justice in assigning to his flower- and leaf-painting 
almost the greatest place in his art. But, after all, by that he can 
hardly fail to be remembered, even should change in taste and change 
in the ideal cause much of his work to be forgotten. His flowers have 
reality, yet well-nigh always without any pettiness of precision—any 
advertisement of his elaborate labour. Nothing seems more spontaneous. 
And not only are they there for you to pluck them, but they are there 
exactly where your finest sense of arrangement would have them to be. 
Remove but one of them, and there would be a loss to the picture. 
He draws them all and colours them all perfectly : the rose, the iris, 
the tulip, the wallflower, the forget-me-not, the daisy—Chaucer’s 
flower —the lawn, 


“With daisies powdered o’er.” 


And the whole nature of the flower he has entirely seized : its texture, 
its very weight ; the sturdiness of the short-stemmed, strong-petalled 
daisy and of the many-clustered forget-me-not, and the fragility of 
roses and their lightness. There is a picture in his studio in which the 
white-pink rose petals fall with wondrous softness on the grey-green 
of the heaving water. His harmonies of colour, too, are best in 
flower-painting. His field of green is studded with little stars of 
turquoise, cool and refreshing, and a gladness to the eye in the sober 
light of his landscape; his subdued foregrounds are illumined or 
enriched with the pure and noble colours of flowers : in the ‘ Chant 
d'Amour’ the goodly reds rise to orange, and fall again to golden and 
russet-browns. If there were nothing else to like in Mr. Burne 
Jones’s work, those would still be mistaken indeed who failed to see 
in these things such beauty and power as have not before been 
manifested. 

Alas! it is not so much the artist’s beauty and power that are being 
reproduced by his followers, but something of his eccentricities, 
something of the dolefulness of his message. One can commend them 
if they are fired by his example to treat poetical subjects, one can 
only admire and be touched by them if they treat those subjects 
poetically, and with imaginations not borrowed, but their own. The 
Grosvenor Gallery shows us several well-intentioned works conceived 
in spirit not discordant with that of the master; in some cases the 
painting has been flat, the scene is compressed, and whatever there 
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may be of graceful form there is no distance and no air ; in others, 
vaulting ambition has o’erleapt itself, and left us with exalted souls, 
but impotent figures, and of wavering design. One work, by Mr. 
Strudwick, demands individual mention, for it rises at least beyond the 
average excellence as to technical things, and the symbolism it 
employs is rich and interesting. ‘Passing Days’ shows us the pro- 
cession past a man, who is still in early middle life, of the various 
embodiments of days now passing, of days long gone, of days yet to 
come. Very young Days—the figures of gambolling children—fade 
away into the mists and waters of forgetfulness. Just before him is 
a beautiful Day—a beautiful girl—and this he cannot regard, because 
his eyes look longingly on another just past that waves him signs of 
good-bye, and an entreaty like Ophelia’s rosemary “ pray love, 
remember.” And he remembers at present only too well, since what 
might be the happy present is lost to him. The conception, however 
lovely, thoughtful, and suggestive, is at bottom pagan and sad, for it 
points at nothing, it appears, more clearly than at the first business 
of personal enjoyment, the folly of memories, the idleness of hopes. 
For here, not far remote, is a burden-bearing day, and then behind it 
a figure wrinkled and worn, in which desire of life is set, in now 
enfeebled array, against its pains, and then the days of the last 
decrepitude, seen only in vague shadows, and then, in deeper obscurity, 
the final day. Now, whether we like or do not like the sentiment of this 
work—the moral it is possible at least to deduce from it—it is easy 
to see that its poetical intention is supported by poetical power. The 
figures, daintily drawn, sometimes daintily painted with the bloom 
and finish of a miniature, at worst lack strength of draughtsmanship. 
The group has strength and fertility of invention. 


IL. 


But as far as sentiment, and as far as strength of design, assured 
command of admirable means, are concerned, it is something of a 
pleasure to turn from the works of Mr. Burne Jones’s followers—from 
those even of Mr. Burne Jones himself—with their message of hopeless- 
ness, their melancholy of the soul, to the works of Mr. Albert Moore, 
to the figures in which he has realised his high ideal of gracious 
quietude and noble vigour. Mr. Albert Moore paints neither incidents 
nor subjects nor allegories: he limits himself very much to the realisa- 
tion of perfectly balanced form and exquisitely ordered colour. He 
has one subject, to speak accurately, and that is the realisation of 
these, in some partly fresh, some slightly varied, combination. There- 
fore, a story to be understood and a conscious moral underlying it are 
the last things we ought to look for in his work. It is contented 
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with the perfect realisation of decorative beauty of form and hue, but 
the model’s own face, exalted it may be in the artist’s work, here 
bears upon it no signs of a hateful, or weary, or over-blissful past ; 
its best moral is in its splendid calm and restful strength—* those 
Greek qualities of goodness and beauty” of which, in our con- 
temporary literature, the Balaustion of Mr. Browning is the finest 
expression. 

The subject of Mr. Albert Moore’s art becomes more and more 
simplified. Of old he painted groups: figures blocked out like 
sketches of sculpture, and lightly tinted with colours indicative rather 
than imitative. He has kept to the light key of colour which he 
adopted, as far as we know, from the beginning, and the harmonies he 
has constructed are gladsome as well as subtle. And in the matters 
of harmony and completion—the bringing the work to be accomplished 
precisely up to the aim with which it was begun—he has made a very 
noteworthy advance. Hardly in this direction is it possible for him 
to go any further. But his subject, or what is generally accepted as 
subject, he has curtailed. It is several years since he has given us 
any such combination and contrast of figures—these in action, those 
in rest—as were presented in ‘ The Quartett, the “ painter’s tribute 
to the art of music”: the musicians with the stringed instruments, 
and the looking girls, and the one listening woman, the girls concerned 
with the men, and the woman with the music. Since then, and since 
one other such many-figured picture, there have been groups of two: 
two loungers, perhaps, on a sofa, every line in each figure and each 
drapery a studied addition of harmony and grace. But now we have 
single figures wholly, as of old we had them frequently—single figures 
in which some accessories, of lovely and chosen form, play their part, 
and the part not a small one, in completing the composition. And 
perhaps it is a more difficult achievement to have completed a compo- 
sition with the lines of accessory objects, however fortunate and fair, 
than with the lines of some second or third figure. To draw asingle 
figure as a study is one thing: to make with it a composition is quite 
another. But whatever may be the difficulties of the earlier or later 
task, it would be well, for change’s sake, if Mr. Moore would set him- 
self now and again to recall the particular beauties of ‘The Quartett’ 
and the works akin to it. 

But whether in the presentation of group or of single figure, he 
stands very much alone in English art; as much by reason of the 
order of beauty of which he has made himself the exponent, as by his 
frank devotion to the expression of that beauty, and of little beside. 
Many artists, at least, of the Italian Renaissance, and one or two more 
recent in England and France, were as little occupied as Mr. Moore 
with the story they professed to relate on canvas or wall, and their 
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art found only the least of its attractions in the incident with which. 
they ostensibly dealt. The figures of Raphael, the finer work of 
Giulio Romano, the most selected work, in the last century, of 
Flaxman, and, in our own, of Ingres, were accepted almost by the 
world—at all events commend themselves to us—for their pure 
beauties of chosen form. Much of the great art of the past has found 
its noblest and most lasting charm in the ways in which it has con- 
veyed to us the energy of action and the grace of rest, the subtlest 
combinations and concords of line and modulations of hue. For the- 
presentation of these things, often the story told with more or less. 
precision, or hinted at with more or less vagueness, has served as an 
excuse. Now Mr. Albert Moore has dispensed with the excuse. 
But the question posed so often before his lovely figures, his hanging 
draperies, his tender hues and passages of light—‘“ What is it all 
about ?”—has no more business to be asked than before the ‘ Lucretia’ 
of Raphael or the ‘Source’ of Ingres. 

But as far as regards the women of his work, the invention is 
wholly his own ; the type and its treatment are new in painting, and 
the introduction of that type, whether derived from life or from Greek 
sculpture, or, as is more probable, from both, is in days of the 
triumph of sickly ecstasy a thing to be thankful for. And as the 
women of Mr. Moore’s work are but rarely engaged in any pursuits. 
which stamp them as wholly of this world—as it never occurs to any 
one to wish to fix their rank in life or inquire into their human 
relationships—so Mr. Moore, in part by lines and form, in part 
by his intentional incompleteness of execution in painting, suggests, 
though it may be but remotely, the art of sculpture: his women are 
not mothers and wives; they come fresh upon the world, like Galatea 
when Pygmalion had wrought his last touch. A little of sculpture— 
vivified sculpture—is in them to the end. Bare-footed or sandelled, 
thinly draped, shifting noiselessly to and fro on cool paved floors, 
lifting a battledore, it may be, very graciously, but never to meet a 
shuttle-cock ; playing with beads or a straw-coloured fan, and here 
and there, at happy points, their figures a-gleam with topaz or 
turquoise, which repeats with a soft brilliance and concentrating 
emphasis some predominating light or hue on hair or raiment—these 
are not so much portraits or realities as ideal forms under ideal 
conditions, towards which it is good to strive, and a refinement of the 
taste to come near. 

But though for decorative, for pictorial purposes, it has pleased 
Mr. Moore to surround these ideal beings with the fair objects of a 
fashionable zsthetic paradise, and to represent them as engaged only, 
and in the most leisurely of ways, in trivial occupations, there is, it 
must be well understood—or we have thus far written very vainly— 
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nothing of triviality in the character indicated. The head is 
splendidly modelled, Greek in its union of various excellences ; broad- 
browed, calm-eyed, happy-mouthed, strength and blamelessness in 
every line and glance. If these minds have any history, it is of no 
petty or jealous or evil thought ; if these bodies have any history, it 
is of healthy life, with no modern consciousness of its own perfection : 
they are as those who have wrestled for mastery in Greek games and 
have freshened in liberal air. 

Now this year Mr. Moore has exhibited three of these single- 
figures: two at the Grosvenor Gallery, and one at the Academy, and 
their beauties—so independent of incident or story—so wholly matters 
of expression, line, and hue, are very little fitted for description, but 
much repay to be seen. More than most they have the “cela,” 
presque ineaprimable, qui est dans un objet dart. You cannot 
translate into words the charm of the type nor the perfection of its 
record. At the Grosvenor Gallery the more important of the two 
pictures (No. 125) is of a figure on a larger scale than Mr. Moore is 
accustomed to adopt, and perhaps here there is less than elsewhere of 
the obvious absence of any intention to represent an actual person in 
the ways of actual life. The light from above, the clear and yet soft 
light of this artist’s usual choice, falls here on a figure, it may be, less. 
abstract and statuesque than often before, a figure with a happy 
brilliance in the cool grey eyes, the face a little flushed, and lithe 
movement in the long throat; the head raised, and one hand poised 
on hip. The union of dignity and freedom in the gesture is that. 
chosen only by an artist alive to the beauty of noble and lithe 
movement, and careless of all petty prettinesses. The large grace of 
its supple lines, and the harmonies of light and delicate tints, secure 
for the work its due success in decorative art. The nobility and 
distinction of the type and the expression raise it, as Mr. Moore’s is: 
wont to be raised, above work purely decorative, while here in the reali- 
sation of texture of fabrics and stones and glass—the hanging raiment, 
the figured curtain, the many-patterned rugs of Eastern design—the 
painter has submitted himself more completely than before to the con- 
ditions of imitative painting. But its absolute harmony of tints pale 
or bright—never dark, never low-toned—and so reaching effects of 
pleasantness from which the dark and low tones so precious in art are 
necessarily shut off—its absolute harmony of light and cheery tinting, 
is what is what, after all, you most remember. You remember an orange 
head-gear—turban, fez, or cap—which takes the colour out of the 
corn-coloured hair over which it fits and presses closely : the upturned 
face, soft rose-colour, seen aslant, in almost profile; a greenish 
yellow robe, over which trails a many-folded fabric, white and thin ; 
orange brightening again the rugs of the marble floor; and, behind 
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the figure, the glass vase, clear and very large, with the lovely stems 
and the white blossoms of flowers; and over all a thin clear air and 
sunshiny light. The second and unnamed figure—No. 126 in the 
‘Grosvenor catalogue—has been described elsewhere,* in words that 
happen best to fit my purpose here, as an exquisitely artful “ arrange- 
ment of yellowish greens, with a bit of reddened yellow in the 
woman’s round fan held high above the shoulder; the robe the 
darker, the hanging draperies that cover it the lighter, and the 
flesh colour of arm and hand, a purplish grey in shadow against a 
greyish-white background.” ‘This purplish-grey, or greyish-purple, 
of flesh colour which Mr. Moore adopts—and which, if slightly con- 
ventionalised, if not always imitative of the actual flesh, is at least all 
that his scheme demands, and far better than those commoner con- 
ventionalities of flesh-painting which consist in the production of 
bloodless whity-pinks to do duty for the warmth and richness of the 
flesh of healthy life—this purplish-grey or greyish-purple has been 
made in Mr. Moore’s third picture (‘ Garnets’ at the Royal Academy) 
the key-note of colour. ‘The garnets are to harmonise, and they 
harmonise perfectly, with the painter’s indication of flesh-colour, and 
that artistic harmony is prolonged and enlarged by a carnation thrown 
at the feet of the figure. It is mainly a study of mellow tints of 
garnet and grey, on flesh in light and flesh in shadow; but the 
pleasant concord or gentle oppositions of these tints are displayed, as 
always in the work of Mr. Moore, in designs of selected form, in 
figures faint yet firm, with the free beauty of unblemished youth and 
noble quietude. 

Well, it is one of the merits of Mr. Moore to have reached, without 
advertisement of the originality of his aim, and as only some small 
part after all in the sum of his achievement, those particular effects 
which, to judge from the titles of his canvases, it has been the effort 
of Mr. J. M. Whistler to struggle towards. ‘ Harmonies,’ ‘ Arrange- 
ments ’—in these Mr. Moore, without assuming the titles, is con- 
summately a master—the distance that divides his art from the 
results thus far reached by the less accomplished painter being un- 
doubtedly immense. But Mr. Whistler is not a copyist: he sees 
things in his own way, though the way is not a great way. Some- 
times his impressions are vivid: sometimes he conveys them, or at 
least suggests them, vividly ; and thus it is that many of his etchings 
are attractive, though very few are permanently satisfying. With 
one or two exceptions, one cannot say as much for his painted pictures. 
‘Of course, such extraordinary canvasesas those now at the Grosvenor, 
if once allowed the advantage of exhibition, could not fail to be talked 


* The Standard, May Ist. 
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about; but a season’s chatter is not to be mistaken for fame; and if 
it is for fame that this painter is bidding, he has much to reform and 
much to undo. Behind the eccentricities that could not fail to secure an 
amount of notice that would be denied to a more every-day mediocrity, 
there lie talents not so scanty but that skilled treatment might still 
turn them to better account. Mr. Whistler’s Japanese subject, 
No. 53 at the Grosvenor, is, with all its obvious deficiencies in figure- 
drawing, to my mind an engaging essay, for it shows some sensitive- 
ness as to the right juxtaposition of tender colour. 

Mr. Armstrong, who avoids as much as Mr. Whistler and that artist 
of finer taste and nobler accomplishment, Mr. Albert Moore, the painting 
of incident, has much command of beauty of line as well as of tender 
harmonies of colour ; and in the practice of the art roughly and often 
inaccurately spoken of as “decorative,” he stands high. His group 
of figures at the Grosvenor—female figures on a marble seat, “ with 
orange blossoms and marigolds,” to quote the words of the description 
in the catalogue—is among the pictures that grows on your remem- 
brance. Execution less seemingly brilliant than Mr. Moore’s, perhaps 
just because more conformed to the habitual aims of painted design, 
and something less of freshness and of vigour in the form and gestures 
of the figures, have their influence, no doubt, in delaying our percep- 
tion of the merits of this picture. But in our exhibitions, long apt 
to be overdone with the painting that is commonplace, and a little 
invaded now by painting that is chiefly pretentious and uneducated, 
the taste that puts before us visions and realisations of serene beauty 
is a thing to be thankful for; and we are thankful, therefore, for 
this group of girls with their lifted heads, set in the luminous gloom 
and grey of an Italian evening, against the violet-blue of a southern 
sea. The type of beauty selected is less stalwart and sturdy than 
Mr. Moore’s; less individual ; less, that is, of the artist’s own peculiar 
finding and refining on. But, as it occurs in the picture, it is capably 
and sensitively treated: the face to the spectator’s right, with the 
something less than profile visible, being very lovely in suggestion. 
It is not, as we have pointed out before, within the scheme of Mr. 
Albert Moore’s art to follow every curve and hue of the real figure 
with accurately imitative brush. Master of its essential beauties, of 
vigour, grace, and glow, he abandons, so to speak, its accidents—the 
little realisms of portraiture, which is necessarily concerned with the 
individual wholly and with the type not at all. But Mr. Armstrong, 
having something in common with Mr. Moore here—and something 
in common here with all artists of pure and noble design—is less 
abstract than Mr. Moore; he interprets less largely ; his translation, 
so to speak, is a little closer, a little less free. The women of his 
completed pictures are then more completely the figures of the flesh 
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and of every day; but the selection has been made with the utmost 
care; out of the many he has taken the one, and it is this that he has 
reproduced. His reproduction, set so well among accordant lines and 
colours, draped in soft and supple muslins, so fine that the modelling 
of the form and its general hue is seen through them, posed upon less 
diaphanous hangings figured with gold upon green or greenish-browns 
—his reproduction, so set among happy surroundings of his combina- 
tion, at all events claims the praise awarded to refined and genuine art. 
And the art of Mr. Armstrong we may bear in mind as akin to that of 
Mr. Moore, as representing one of the two tendencies in the art of our 
day with which we have been occupied—the tendency to beauty for 
beauty’s sake, the beauty of line and hue. The other tendency Mr. 
Burne Jones and his true followers represent sufficiently, though with 
faults and failings some of which have been dwelt on—the tendency 
to leave trivial incident, and to subordinate beauty itself, to the 


acquisition of an art which shall find a new message to the minds of 
men. 
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At Her Sect. 


Waar is this I play? 
‘Surely she is fair ? 
Can I help it, pray, 
If my fingers stray 
To that same old air? 
Yet you loved it once, 
As we fancied, dearly : 
For my sake, you told me. 
Neither then could guess 
That so soon you’d hold me 
For a new toy merely. 
Listen once again 
To the music’s moans— 
Try to feel these pleading, 
Passionate semitones ! 
Could my voice but ring 
With some strain to move you! 
Ah me! I can sing 
Only this—I love you. 
Wa ter Herries Pontoce. 








Under an Old Poplar. 


AwrpsT possession comes at times a strange desire to strip oneself of 
it. Material wealth of any kind seems to fasten down to earth, and 
gives even a physical sense of oppression for a season. The way of 
escape is various, according to the depth of the feeling, but generally 
it ends in the purchase of a new piece of china, a delicate miniature, 
or a rare folio. In fact, we give ourselves credit for many feelings 
which sweep over us rather than stay with us, but which in their 
passage give us an uneasiness, and a desire to go out into the desert 
for meditation, locusts and wild honey. 

We are pendulous creatures, and cannot remain in one stay. Society 
makes us ask for an ideal solitude, and in solitude we hark back to: 
the world. 

I love the big elms which rise straight to heaven, and whose tops 
are the happy homes of rooks, and the maligned poplar which bows 
with a grace denied to the proud oldelm. Amidst these trees, and the 
sweet confusion of bird-melody, I can enjoy solitude. The crimson 
rose backed by its green leaf is to me more beautiful than Van Huysum 
at his best, and the cackle of a boastful hen has a music which I cannot 
always find in the music of to-day. Mozart could produce nothing 
more perennially pleasing than the notes of the thrush or blackbird. 
Their pauses, their sweet bendings of melody, delight my soul. Muck 
no doubt lies in recollection. Such sounds recall happy Kentish days, 
when I wandered as a boy in her lovely lanes, and spring came to meet 
me as a young bride with dimpled cheek. The newness of life was 
on me, and even its tears lingered only as the dew-drop on the rose- 
leaf. Life seemed to me to be a vast promise, a tree full of bloom- 
buds. My heart almost ached with pleasure, so endless, so bound- 
less seemed the happy prospect before me. To this day the smell of 
certain flowers, the sound of certain bells, the soft restlessness of a 
summer breeze carry me back to the sandy rose-walk, where from 
seat one looked upon a little vale below and drew in by eye and ear 
the new-born beauties of early summer. 

Thus am I able to enjoy the days of my premiere vieillesse, the- 
past lending its colour to the scene; and as one not adapted to society, 
not quick at repartee, and whose thoughts come like the poor curate’s 
in Marryat’s novel, as mustard when the beef is eaten, so I recognise 
that I am best out of it who cannot do my part in it, but, drone-like, 
only eat the honey of the industrious bee. 
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To such, therefore, a library is a great delight. Here the clever: 
men are not ina hurry. You can stop Balzac while he is bringing 
Eugénie Grandet downstairs, and you can have a quarter of an hour 
with the Pére Goriot before he pawns his silver. You can listen to- 
the debate between the cock and the cobbler in the pages of witty 
Lucian, and pause to hear Pythagoras in the shrill-voiced cock; or: 
you can sit down at that fearful dinner in the German inn described 
by Erasmus, and when the heat and eating are too much you can rise- 
and leave the air of the stove for the clean air of heaven. You can 
watch the face of Plato, as in a trance he speaks of the future of 
the soul, lifted up on high wing as St. Paul or any apostle, or you 
can indulge ad libitum in the sober sense and quaint turns of the 
Sieur de Montaigne, and sit with him in his garden with his flask of 
wine before him, and listen to his shrewd and manly thought and of 
his prattle about the fine parts of Raimond de Sebonde. 

To one who loves the quiet aspect of life, and is unable to get 
much amusement out of the glare and glitter of modern society, its 
late dinners, and its crowded evening assemblies, and the other 
amusements of an age ravenous for gossip—to such a one a garden 
and a library are indispensable. To the former one can carry some 
of the thoughts gained in the latter, and very pleasant it is to 
ruminate over the innocent wit of Lamb, or revel in the strong- 
winged Shelley in his high and sustained flight, whilst one walks 
through an old-fashioned kitchen garden, where flowers and fruits 
jostle each other, a very paradise for bees. 

Oh! ye working-men, note these bees. They have not as yet 
struck for short time, but gather honey as in the days of Adam. 

If an old-fashioned kitchen garden be a paradise for the bee, that 
and a library are a paradise for man. 

What are thy tastes, dear reader? Let me take thee by the button- 
hole and ask whether science or art or literature pure have thee for a 
friend. I confess that I am no man of science; all the ologies and 
onomies I hold in that reverence with which the unknown impresses 
the ignorant. But they are so many channels for drawing off one’s 
interest in our mistress. 

I like the writings of an enthusiast. He overshoots the mark, and 
believes in the green-cheese qualities of the moon ; tells stories to the 
marines, but in all honesty. He is an optimist, does not believe in 
the impossible, but rides cork-like and buoyant over seas of doubt. 
There is no March-nipping about him, and theories expand under his 
genial treatment as peas under a June sun. In his eye, wide 
open to catch all the light, is a fine illumination, showing the glowing 
fire kept up by the imagination behindit. The blood flows not through 
his vein sluggishly from a Dutch thickness, nor courses slowly from 
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too much of the aqueous. He is altogether a sunshiny man riding 
his hobby with more or less grace, but always deeming it a blood- 
horse. 

I have known these enthusiasts, and particularly do I remember 
one now passed away whose fine intellectual countenance brightened 
at the very mention of the word Sinaitic. It transported him at 
once into the Arabian peninsula, launched him into the middle of the 
Wady Mokatteb. Once there, time and place had no meaning for 
him. Whether conversing with Lord Lyndhurst in George Street, 
or at his publisher’s, he knew not. All he saw was the face of a Jew 
carved in the rocks of the Wady, and though you might fancy that 
the devious rain-course had imitated on the limestone some approach 
to the likeness of an Hebraic nose, he would have none of your doubts. 
He saw with a rich faith proofs of the moving mass from Egypt to 
the Promised Land, saw Moses take up the swarm in Egypt and pass 
it on till it got hived on the other side Jordan. Richmond caught 
the excellence of that face, its purity and the intellect it expressed, 
its hopefulness, and its moral beauty. In repose, however, that 
exaltation which made him look like a war-horse in the battle was 
necessarily absent. His heated imagination begot a whole series 
of books on the one great theme ever present to him. He rose up 
with the Peninsula of Sinai extending out of his garden window 
in Essex ; he no doubt replied to the request at breakfast to pass the 
toast by passing his Golias; in every scribbling on the village door- 
post his rich fancy carried him back to the arid country in which his 
spirit lived, though his body might be in England. He inhaled the 
spicy odours of Araby the blessed up spiritual nostrils, and walked 
after the Hebrew through the Desert of Sin whilst he passed from 
his vicarage to the village church. With all his wonderful con- 
fidence was blended a most exquisite humility, a very child in this, 
though a man in aught else. He had that sweetness of enthusiasm 
which Dryden gives to St. Cecilia. Other enthusiasts have I 
known, but never another so unworldly, so gentle in his violence, so 
rational in his madness, and so unwilling to ride one down with his 
hobby-horse. Not but that he wanted you to mount with him 
and take eager flight with him. He gave hospitable reception to 
any one who in a figure came with the dust of the East upon him. 
As snails get near the sweetest fruit, this fine enthusiast would 
sometimes be beset by a theory which a less visionary imagination 
would reject. There was no quackery in him, but an abandon of 
belief. He hoped and believed all things that brought support to 
his faith. He was a Quixote of the nineteenth century, the scene of 
whose exploits was in Arabia instead of Spain. He has passed away, 
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and I believe lies in peace— 


“In the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever” 


—in the little Essex village church, leaving a memory sweet as June 
roses, and enduring till every friend he had has likewise passed away. 

I am nothing if not digressive. The straight roads in parts of 
France and Italy are an abomination to me, as the bypaths of England 
are a delight ; so if 1am to be held to one subject, lam extinguished— 
the road is too long and monotonous, told off by Lombardy poplars. 
I must deviate, even though, like Shadwell, I do not deviate into 
sense. 


“The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 


I am not a man of learning, but a mere lover of books. I play about 
the honey collected by the learned bees, and sympathise with their 
wisdom and the consolation they got out of learning. I love to think 
of these abstracted beings who in solitude have thought out for us 
our mental food, and to picture them in their retreats. That fur 
coat of Erasmus, albeit I trace no linen about him, is to me consecrate, 
as well as that cap, which is far removed from Lincoln and Bennett. 
A scholar should never move with the fashion of the age, but should 
rather bring up the rear in this respect, so as to have an archaic 
aspect, and be looked upon as visible history in the matter of clothes. 
We so reverence the delightful author of the ‘Colloquies’ that we 
have got to like him in that somewhat fusty-looking gown, in the 
wrinkles of which we suspect lodged the dust of many a folio. His 
face expresses humanity and moderation and penetration. Contrast 
it with the pitiless, poor, mean, sodden face of Ignatius Loyola, and 
cease doubting that a man makes his own expression. Contrast the 
man who was for freeing thought with the man who was for enslaving 
it—their faces are faithful reporters. 

It has been objected to Erasmus that he was not a martyr. He, 
however, showed considerable spirit in the interest of truth. It is not 
given to every man to bear such awful testimony to the truth as was 
given by Latimer and Ridley. Erasmus witnessed to the truth, but 
not unto death. He was not false to it, but he avoided the occasion 
of being underplied by faggots. Many of us could show Luther's 
boldness after the fires of Smithfield had been extinguished. Taken 
for all in all, Erasmus was a character calling if not: for admiration at 
least for respect. His work towards the liberation of the mind was 
hardly second to Luther’s. He mined the Roman walls, so that when 
Luther went round with a trumpet the walls fell. He was never 
intended for active opposition, his nature was too gentle. All the 
enthusiasm of the man was let loose on learning, and he could agree 


with Herillus that that was the chief good of life. Therein lay a 
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difference between Erasmus and Montaigne: both were men of learn- 
ing, reading, thought, but in the former the scholar predominated 
over the man of the world, while in Montaigne we have the man of 
the world giving us his experience of life even more than of books. 
Montaigne had abilities for public life, though no enthusiasm for it, 
whereas Erasmus was not fitted for it. 

But enough of Erasmus, and let us go back again into the garden, 
and see how gracefully the poplars bend to this brave westerly breeze. 
The elms do not yield, and great is the roar as of the sea breaking 
violently on alee shore. I cannot agree with Lamb, who falls foul 
of the garden of Eden, and thinks man “ luckily sinned himself out of 
it,’ and I have no wish to sin myself out of my kitchen garden. I 
do not find with the cherished Elia that “Covent Garden is dearer 
than any gardens of Alcinoiis.” 

Lamb not only did not care for gardens. Many a man may do 
that whose elastic step climbs with keen glee the mountain side, or 
whose eye covers with a strange joy the rolling sea from the mountain 
top. But he did not care for natural scenery at all. He could not 
ery, with Wordsworth, with any honesty— 


“Up! up! my friend, and quit your books.” 


He enjoyed his visit to Wordsworth, but returned with a keener 


relish to the Holborn bookstalls. He was quite honest in re- 
pelling this love when Coleridge made him in some poetic effusion 
hunger after nature. He did not hunger after nature. He hungered 
after a folio Beaumont and Fletcher, or the works of Sir Thomas Browne, 
and would give a hundred Skiddaws and sunsets from its summit for 
an evening with ‘ Burton’s Anatomy.’ He was astonished how his 
friends Wordsworth and Coleridge and Barry Cornwall could conjure 
up enthusiasm for nature in the way they did, and in his essay on 
witches he says that the Westmoreland Fells “are objects too mighty 
for the grasp of his dreaming recognition.” 

Whence this deficiency in a man so richly endowed, and with a 
mind which gave house so willingly to imagery, with a fancy that 
played about the spiritual world with such grace and tenderness? It 
is difficult to conceive that when the grandest of all subjects lay open 
to his music, that so sensitive, so delicate, so tuneful a nature could 
not, to use his own phrase, “muster a fiddle.” Did it arise in part 
from an instinctive dislike to loneliness, and to “the dreadful face 
nature will” sometimes “ wear ”—that very look in which she is most 
sublime when most awful? With his humour Lamb united a profound 
melancholy ; in streets and alleys, and at bookstalls or immersed in 
reading, or playing whist, or holding choice converse with his friends, 
he exorcised this fiend. “Oh! one glimpse of the human face, and 
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shake of the human hand,” is his cry to Manning. Yet I do not 
fancy that it was from any awful idea of nature, so much as 
from an absence of imagination when nature would be the object 
of it. It did not appeal to him. He joked about it—“ Glorious 
creatures, fine old fellows, Skiddaw, &c.” He did not doff his cap to 
the mountains, was not silenced in their presence out of fulness, and 
could pun, perhaps, even in the Honister Pass. The ludicrous, quaint, 
and paradoxical peered in upon his mést serious moods. He had a 
wide sympathy with everything tender and true and personal, but did 
this sympathy extend to scenes of natural beauty? Could he feel with 
Milton— 


“Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ”? 


His imagination was not fed at that source. ‘“China—Canton! 
Bless us, how it strains the imagination, and makes it ache!” he 
writesto Manning. Anything foreign to his experience, removed from 
his reading, rather repelled than attracted him. He had not the eye 
that could see the beauty of the storm breaking on the mountain side 
or shadowing o’er the gloomy lake. These ideas could not give him 
the vein to thought. He must start on another Pegasus. The voice 
of the charmer, even though it came in the shape of Wordsworth, had 
no power with him, when he got home again into his snug parlour 
with the clean hearth, and the outer world and its images were shut 
away. The trees of Libanus did not skip like a calf more than Lamb 
did; he pulled out some Restoration play and felt that it was worth 
while to have gone away in order to feel the pleasure of coming home 
again, to be restored to his old folios, his friends, and his whist. 

Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt are often associated together with- 
out, as I see, much reason. I do not sufliciently enjoy Leigh Hunt to 
be a fair judge of him; his thoughts are not to me pregnant as 
Lamb’s. He is rarely gathered up into any force; there is a sweet- 
ness which palls and an evenness unbroken by any fine irregularity. 
His enthusiasm is too readily kindled, his very catholicity seems 
partly to arise from a too easy judgment. Leigh Hunt seems to have 
passed through two out of three phases, decried at first, and then 
exalted into the first rank. It seems hard to say whether his perse- 
cutors or idolaters have done more harm to his reputation. The first 
prepared the way for the second, and the balance has yet to be 
adjusted. Without the striking originality of Lamb, or the glowing 
imagination of Hazlitt, his name is yet associated with them, as by the 

‘side of two brilliant roses we place a green leaf. A century hence, 
Lamb may be read, perhaps Hazlitt: the rose-leaves preserved will 
still have some odour of the past, long after the green leaf has faded. 
But I speak as one ignorant, for it requires a certain amount of love 
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to unlock the treasures of another’s mind, and my sympathies are not 
Hunt-wards, nor towards so much honey. 

But I must have done: night is coming on. The bee who comes 
home late is leaving the raspberry blossom with baggy thigh laden 
with spoil. One after another of the birds stops singing till their 
single notes die away into silence. I hear the clear-voiced nightingale, 
the day is passing from the heavens, and the colour dying out of 
the sky; the brisk and merry breeze which bent these poplars and 
rustled amongst those elms is getting fitful, a pale saffron light 
lingers in the delicate heaven, just enough to keep back the great 
star clusters, and even the red-faced Mars. Back, back to the library, 
where day and night are even, back to the room where “are the tombs 


of such as cannot die.” 
G. B. 











Mirs. Chrale-Pio33i. 


Wuen, some eighty-three years ago, Mrs. Thrale became Madame 
Piozzi, not only relatives and friends interested in the event, but even 
mere acquaintances, and persons to whom she was known only by 
name, united in overwhelming her with a torrent of reproach, taunt, 
and invective. For months almost every newspaper and periodical of 
the time assailed her with vulgar squibs, and jests bordering on 
obscenity. She was caricatured in the shop windows, and both 
publicly and privately held up to ridicule, scorn, and contempt, until, 
with her husband, she fled to the continent “ from the laughter and 
hisses of her countrymen and countrywomen.” One would have 
thought that some queen had imitated the condescension of King 
Cophetua to the beggar-maid and wedded a beggar-man, so great and 
so general was the outburst of surprise and indignation at this 
marriage of the widow of a great brewer—a man of humble origin— 
with an Italian musician, of good family and character, and possessed 
of a fair competency, gained in the exercise of his profession. But 
the brewer was a wealthy man, a bon-vivant, and an M.P. to boot. 
For years he had with lavish profuseness kept open house for his 
friends, and to his hospitable and well-spread board, and the enjoy- 
ment of the contents of his choicely stocked bins, most of the artists 
and political celebrities, as well as needy and sottish ittérateurs of the 
day, had been often made welcome. His death was to his friends the 
breaking up of a genial social circle and pleasant house of entertain- 
ment; to hangers-on, the loss of good cheer and good quarters, and 
the open purse of the munificent host. 

Social habits have undergone so great a change, and the world has 
become to usa so much wider and busier scene, since the days of the 
“Thrale-Piozzi scandal,” as Mrs. Thrale’s second marriage was 
called, that it is difficult to imagine an event of so purely private and 
unimportant a character “occupying the attention of the town for 
months,” and affording a subject for spiteful epigram, sneer, and jest, 
alike in the Blue-stocking circles and the fashionable resorts of “ Bright- 
helmstone, Bath, and the Wells.” And the memory of it probably 
would not have survived until now had not the name of Thrale been 
so intimately associated with that of Dr. Johnson that the mention of 
one suggests the other. They have indeed mutually served to keep 
alive much of the interest attached to each of them; the Streatham 
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utterances of the great lexicographer, as recorded by Mrs. Piozzi, leay- 
ing on the mind a far more pleasing impression of the man than those 
handed down to us by the indefatigable toadyism of Boswell. Thrale 
Hall developed another and less bearish phase of his character. He 
liked the society of ladies, but his generally repulsive habits excluded 
him from circles where otherwise his fame would have insured him 
the entrée. At Streatham, notwithstanding this drawback, he was 
cordially received. There the vivacity of Mrs. Thrale, the lively sallies 
of “little Burney” and others, and their varied and often frivolous 
topics of conversation, not only dispelled the gloom that so frequently 
oppressed him, but inspired many of his happiest and least pedantic 
remarks, many complimentary speeches—deferential, flattering, and 
gallant. While Boswell, as his learned and candid friend told hin, 
had but two subjects, on which he was for ever expatiating—himself 
and Dr. Johnson, and the Doctor “ was heartily sick of them both.” 
Hester Lynch Salusbury, afterward Mrs. Thrale, was the daughter 
and only child of John Salusbury, Esquire, of Bodvel in Carnarvon- 
shire, where she was born in 1739. She was brought up, chiefly at 
Foley Place, Hertfordshire, by an uncle and aunt, and seems to have 
been a lively and precocious child. She tells, in her autobiographical 
notes, of having been a favourite then of the Duke and Duchess of 
Leeds, at whose house she met Quin the actor, whom they greatly 
patronised, and who, amongst many other speeches, taught her to 
recite Satan’s address to the sun, in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Afterwards, she 
says, she was taken to the play to see him act, and when he appeared 
én the stage, to the great amusement of all who saw her, and to the 
actor himself, she went to the front of the box, and made him a 
formal curtsey. Admiral Sir Peter Damer also amused himself by 
teaching her the rudiments of navigation, and James Harris, the 
author of ‘Hermes,’ perceiving in her a capacity for the study of 
philosophical grammar, gave her a copy of his work, interleaved, that 
she might write her remarks upon it. Her own statement, that when 
in London she went to a girls’ school in Queen’s Square, scarcely 
bears out the assertion of one or two of her biographers, that “ her 
education was a classical one”; that not only Latin and Greek and 
three or four modern languages were familiar to her at an unusually 
early age, but that she studied the Scriptures and their Jewish 
commentators in the original Hebrew. This is, of course, exaggeration, 
though she doubtless possessed considerable talent, and in a desultory 
way had acquired much general imformation. From her great 
conversational powers she became a favourite in society. She is said 
to have excelled in the rather pretentious style of dancing in vogue at 
that day, also in the rarer accomplishment of driving, and to have been 
an expert and daring horsewoman. Beautiful she was not ; her features 
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being large and strongly marked, but she had fine eyes, and her 


countenance was animated and expressive. In stature she was short ; 
she was broad and deep-chested, but not ill-proportioned. Her hands 
were unusually large, muscular, and almost coarse. To their manly 
formation she attributed the excellence of her handwriting, which 
even to the last year of her life is said to have been exquisitely 
beautiful. ‘“ With such a hand,” she said, “she could not write like a 
boarding-school miss.” 

Many were the suitors, we are told, who sighed for, or asked for 
this vigorous hand, and her relatives allowed none of them to be 
ignorant of the sprightly young lady’s great talents and accomplish- 
ments. According to the supposed tastes of each, her uncle and 
aunt dwelt upon the vastness of her learning, displayed her poetical 
effusions, or extolled her marvellous powers in the field. Yet Miss 
Salusbury’s choice fell on none of them, and she remained unmarried 
until her twenty-fourth year. Some few months before, her uncle, 
on returning home one evening, announced that he had met with 
a most incomparably excellent young man—in every respect a model 
one. And further, that Hester was to marry him. There was to be 
no hesitation about accepting this suitor. He was exceedingly rich ; 
he wanted an accomplished wife, and cared little for the amount of 
her dowry. Miss Salusbury had £10,000. She inherited her 
father’s estate of Bachygraig, and had expectations of limited extent 
from her mother. 

The gentleman was introduced. He was Mr. Henry Thrale, who 
had lately succeeded to the large fortune and lucrative business left 
him by his father, the great brewer of Southwark ; for which borough 
Mr. Thrale, junior, was the member. The elder Thrale had originally 
been a clerk in the counting-house of the brewery ; but though related 
to one of its proprietors, it was his excellent character, steady conduct, 
and active business habits that eventually placed him at the head of 
the establishment when the partners in the firm became desirous of 
retiring. The business and premises were ceded to him for £30,000, 
a lien on the property being the security for its payment. This sum 
was paid off within a short period, and in the course of years an 
immense fortune amassed. Yet the elder g@hrale was a man of genial 
temper and social disposition, and lived in “handsome style.” He 
gave his son a university education, left him an ample fortune, and 
in the brewery the means of greatly increasing it. His daughters 
had been brought up with equal advantages, and were liberally 
portioned. Up to the time of his father’s death, Henry Thrale had 
evinced a greater inclination for the pursuits of a private gentleman of 
fortune than capacity for conducting successfully the trade of a brewer. 
But on the concern becoming his he turned his attention very 
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assiduously to business, and having in Mr. Perkins an able managing 
man, the affairs of the brewery went on thrivingly. 

In 1763 Hester Lynch Salusbury became his wife. There was no 
love on either side. It was a match made up by her friends, much 
after the French fashion, and she seems to have felt bound to yield 
to their wishes. During the few months preceding their marriage, 
he paid her, she says, very little attention, though he was a “ merry, 
talking man,” but devoted himself to playing the agreeable to her 
mother, as if desirous of gaining her affections while showing supreme 
indifference to securing her daughter’s. She indeed wondered what 
induced him to condescend to marry her, until she learned from a 
friend that, in spite of his wealth, he had been rejected by three 
ladies successively, because of his determination to keep on for his 
own town residence his father’s house in the unfashionable quarter of 
Deadman’s Lane, Southwark. 

But Mr. Thrale had his foxhounds and hunting-box, and his 
charming country residence at Streatham, where he and his wife in 
their fondness for society—almost the only taste they had in common 
—gathered around them a distinguished circle of literary and artistic 
celebrities. Not the least of the attractions of Thrale Hall was the 
splendid hospitality of its host, whose every arrangement was carried 
out there on the most liberal scale. He required of his wife that she 
should wholly abstain from interfering with his butler and house- 
keeper, who looked solely to him for their orders, and that she should 
in no way concern herself with the domestic conduct of their establish- 
ment. She was to keep to her drawing-room and amuse herself and 
her guests, and this her almost too fluent tongue well qualified her 
to do. Yet her want of refinement, the absence of repose in her 
manners, and her too evident desire of;,intellectual display, often 
marred her efforts to outshine in the literary and social circle such 
blue-stocking rivals as Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Vesey, and others— 
women far less agreeable and less brilliant than herself, but who 
gained and preserved a greater reputation by talking less and 
habitually assuming an air of dignity. Even in her own drawing- 
room a want of self-restraint frequently exposed Mrs. Thrale to 
checks and rebuffs whicheto a sensitive nature would have been 
utterly intolerable, but which she either let pass unheeded or put 
aside with some witty retort and rattled on again as unreservedly 
as before. 

The year following their marriage, Mr. Murphy, at Mr. Thrale’s 
urgent request, brought Dr. Johnson to dine with them at Southwark. 
The dinner no doubt pleased the Doctor’s palate, or they would not 
easily have obtained the honour of his company again. For Johnson 
did not like plain fare, and would say of a repast that might be 
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thought a very fair specimen of the culinary art, “A good dinner 
enough, sir; but not one to ask a man to partake of.” After seeing 
him dine, few persons would be likely to “take to Dr. Johnson at 
once,” as Mrs. Thrale says her husband did. For the repulsiveness of 
his mode of dining was not effaced by the brilliancy of his conversation. 


“His dinner absorbed him. He ate as if famished, though accustomed 
to say he had never been but once in his life really hungry. The veins of 
his forehead became gradually swollen, and a profuse perspiration stood on 
his brow. He would mix together the most incongruous things—capillaire 
with pork, lobster sauce with plum-pudding ; emptying the whole contents 
of the sauceboat on his plate. He also partook largely of the strongest 
drinks, because ‘ they did their work,’ he said (produced intoxication), more 
quickly! This achieved, he talked loudly and dictatorially, swaying his 
unwieldly form to and fro—his scarred features becoming more repelling 
from his uncouth gestures and the nervous twitchings to which he was 
subject.” 


The picture is not a pleasing one, and would seem to be exaggerated 
if there were not extant still more repulsive ones, and especially that 
given at a later date by Dr. Thomas Campbell, who dined with Dr. 
Johnson at the Thrales’, and who records his impressions in ‘ A diary 
of a visit to England in 1775.’ The author was an Irishman. 
However, Thrale invited the doctor to Streatham. His wife, in her 
‘Thraliana,’ reveals the difficulty she long felt in reconciling herself 
(for she dared not object to what her lord and master, as she habitually 
called him, willed) to the presence of Dr. Johnson as a constant 
guest, which he soon became, having an apartment especially assigned 
to him, both at Streatham and Southwark. “Her time, her servants, 
her carriage, were entirely at his disposal,” and even her dress was 
often changed because it did not meet with his approval. For he was 
wonderfully fastidious with regard to ladies’ dress, and laid down some 
very positive rules on that subject, though his taste was execrable. 
Strangely enough, the lady who thus endeavoured to satisfy his 
critical eye was compelled vigilantly to watch this arbiter of taste 
and fashion, lest he should disgrace her dinner-table by his dirty and 
slovenly appearance. Mr. Thrale’s valet always waylaid the snuffy 
Doctor before he reached the dining-room door, to replace with a well- 
dressed peruke the shabby unpowdered wig which dangled carelessly 
on one side of his head, the front part singed and burnt away, from 
his habit—induced by extreme short-sightedness—of poring over his 
books, with his head close to the candles, when his wig usually took 
fire. Another dictionary celebrity, the Italian, Joseph Baretti, also 
passed much of his time at Thrale Hall. He was a decidedly clever 
man, less pompous than the Doctor, but far more malignant. So 
great was his command of the English vulgar tongue that it was 
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said of him that in retorting on his censorious English critics and 
rivals, “‘ he had immensely the advantage of them in force and variety 
of vituperative language.” 

Mrs. Thrale’s abundant flow of spirits was almost proof against 
depression from any cause, while her unflagging power of sustaining 
conversation, and her quickness to seize every opportunity for witty 
repartee, made her a prominent person at all times. Yet the feeling 
that there was an utter want of sympathy between her and her 
husband, that his cold, rigid domestic rule as “the master” repelled 
her confidence and withheld from her his own, sorely wounded her 
vanity. He had a sort of pride in her drawing-room celebrity and 
the distinguished place accorded her in the literary coteries of the day 
(formal, humdrum imitations of the brilliant réwnions of the French 
salons), yet he rather liked to see her discomfited, as it were, and 
checked at the moment when she was most fluent and least on her 
guard against him. For she feared her husband—she has said so ; and 
Dr. Johnson remarked approvingly, “ No man I know is more master 
of his wife and family than Thrale. He is obeyed if he do but hold 
up his finger,” and “the master’s” friends, the most frequent par- 
takers of “the good the gods provided” at Streatham, were at 
times not unwilling to gratify “my master” at the expense of “my 
mistress.” The stilted, high-sounding moralisings of Johnson were 


often unsparingly heaped upon the demonstrative little lady, who, if 
she fretted momentarily under them as applying to herself, was 
speedily consoled by some pretty flattering speech. The Doctor was 
as great in the art of paying graceful compliments as in launching 
forth his sonorous denunciations of the frailties and follies of society, 
and 


“Thrale, in whose expressive eyes 
Sits a soul above disguise,” 


was comforted by his readiness to atone for his harshness by acknow- 
ledging “my mistress,” not “my master,” as the true presiding 
genius of Thrale Hall. And no doubt it was his adroitly turned 
flattery, and the court he accustomed himself to pay to her, far more 
than his great fame for learning, that induced her to overlook his 
eccentricities, his offensive habits, and frequent rudeness, and recon- 
ciled her to “ the yoke that Mr. Thrale had brought on himself and on 
her” by domiciling the Doctor at Streatham. Baretti was also privi- 
leged to keep her in check. He, however, did not pour healing balm 
on the wounds he inflicted. He levelled at her keen shafts of spiteful 
sarcasm, and left them to rankle. But he pleased “the master,” who 
would even call the attention of his children to these attacks on their 
mother—one reason probably of the little affection they afterwards 
showed towards her. Yet in the days of Thrale’s prosperity, and her 
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social distinction, Baretti found it sometimes to his interest to pro- 
pitiate her, and to write off an impromptu in praise of “ La padrona 
tutta bella e tutta buona.” But Johnson had a true regard for her, 
a paternal fondness, and real delight in her sprightly society. She, 
however, says that he was “equally, if not more, devoted to the table 
and tablecloth of Streatham.” 

It was not until five or six years after Johnson’s introduction to 
Mrs. Thrale that Boswell received an invitation to Thrale Hall. The 
Doctor was probably glad of a retreat secure from the presence of the 
ardent worshipper who so hung on his lips and gathered up reverently 
the lightest word that fell from them. Boswell describes the house 
as “an elegant villa, six miles from town,” where he found “every 
circumstance that could make society pleasing.” To see “ Johnson so 
happy there, and cared for equally by his host and hostess, rejoiced 
him,” he says. Thrale he thought a handsome man; “ tall, stately, 
well-proportioned—Madam, or ‘my mistress,’ short, plump, and brisk.” 
Baretti and Boswell were on very unfriendly terms, but many persons 
well known to fame were always to be met with at Streatham, Burke 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds amongst others. Sir Joshua had painted a 
portrait of Mrs. Thrale, so idealised that it bore not the least resem- 
blance to her. She had been painted by Hogarth, and is the principal 
figure in his picture of ‘The Lady’s last Stake.’ Though she was 
but fourteen when she sat as his model, this portrait always remained 
the best likeness of her. There is another, painted by Roche, of Bath, 
when she was seventy-seven. It is hard-featured, coarse, and highly 
coloured ; for she was always thickly rouged, and desired to be thus 
painted. But to return to Streatham. During the years that elapsed 
before Boswell was admitted there, Johnson had made with his friends 
a journey to Wales, and visited Mrs. Thrale’s estate. Nota word of 
admiration for the lovely scenery of her country could she draw from 
him. He disliked it, or feigned to do so, and spoke disparagingly of 
Bachygraig and its castle. “This,” she says, “was to please ‘ the 
master,’ who to vex me did the same.” But the Doctor was, in truth, 
wholly dead to all sense of the beauties of nature, and it was “the 
master’s” turn to feel vexed when, a few years later, Johnson and 
Baretti, at Thrale’s request, accompanied him and his family to France. 
The changing aspects of the country, which leisurely travelling in their 
own ponderous coach gave them ample opportunity to contemplate 
and admire, delighted Thrale, who was extremely disappointed that 
his learned friend was so insensible to the charm he himself found 
in the rich and varied vegetation, and general picturesqueness of the 
scenery they were passing through. All was viewed with indifference. 
The Doctor thought “the proper study of mankind is man.” “ A blade 
of grass,” he said to Thrale, “is always a blade of grass. Men and 
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women are my subjects of inquiry. In what do these differ from 
those we have left behind us ?” 

Whether, from being so constantly surrounded by brilliant conver- 
sationalists, Mr. Thrale from a talkative man had become a listener, 
or that the excesses of the table, in which, as was then too generally 
the custom, he very freely indulged, had deadened his intellect, his 
friends began to remark that their genial host was abstracted, silent, 
and apparently unhappy. 


“ After tea he often sank into heavy but uneasy sleep. Something 
seemed to be preying on his mind which he sought to forget in intoxicating 
draughts, and thus injured his health. Mrs. Thrale knew nothing of his 
affairs, and ‘dared not,’ she says, anxious as she was, ‘have opened a 
paper, or ventured, as Dr. Johnson recommended her, to take any steps to 
inform herself of them.’ ” 


He had never suffered her to meddle in business, though she had 
much capacity for it. But at last, in a paroxysm of despair, he con- 
fided to her that “his fortune was seriously endangered,” that his 
affairs had, in fact, become so embarrassed that he was on the very 
verge of bankruptcy. The death of their only son also occurred about 
this time, and shortly after Thrale was struck down by apoplexy. The 
management of his affairs in this crisis devolved chiefly on his wife. 
Fortunately she possessed in her mother a judicious adviser, who was 
also ready to help her to the full extent of her means; and her own 
prudence and energy, aided by the able and sympathising assistance of 
Mr. Perkins, averted the ruin which some unsuccessful speculations, 
unconnected with his business, that Mr. Thrale had engaged in, had 
so nearly brought upon him. In her notes she says— 


“The debts were £130,000. We had no beer in stock for customers, no 
money to purchase with. Clerks insulted, long rebelled, and ratted ; but I 
held them in. A run menaced the house, and death hovered over the head 
of its principal. My mother lent me £3000, Mr. Crave £6000. More was 
borrowed, and to the creditors security given for what could not then be 
paid.” 

She visited the public-houses that were customers of the firm, and 
brought back business that was about to be transferred to Hoare’s. 
Dr. Johnson had, before this, shown a dislike to Mrs. Salusbury, but 
he was so pleased with the ability and energy of both mother and 
daughter in the trying position they were placed in, that he said, 
“No man with two such women to console him could ever dream of 
committing suicide.” For it was feared that if Thrale recovered from 
the effects of his attack he would be so overcome by self-reproach for 
the calamity he had brought on himself and family that he would be 
likely to attempt his own life. Contrary to expectation, Mr. Thrale 
did in a great measure recover, but he was warned by his physicians 
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that a return to his former excesses would assuredly bring on another 
and fatal attack. 


“The distress of mind he underwent in 1772,” Mrs. Thrale writes, “ per- 
manently affected his health. It affected his temper, his hopes, his whole 
soul. Perkins called it being ‘ planet-struck,’ and I am not sure that he 
was ever completely the same man again.” 


However, the brewery business was carried on again most prosper- 
ously. The Thrales went abroad for a time; their debts were duly 
paid, and on their return the lavish hospitalities of Streatham were 
renewed. Mrs. Thrale now gave minute attention to business, and 
took into her own hands the superintendence of her Welsh estate. 
In the trying ordeal she had passed through “her mind and 
character had been tempered and improved without being hardened 
by it.” The loss of several of her children at the ages of two and 
three years also much affected her. Apparently she had become more 
of a help-meet to her husband, and more than once she canvassed 
Southwark successfully for him. But as he regained health and 
strength he in some degree fell into his former habits, and the jealousy 
of his wife was roused by the very marked attentions he paid to a 
lady who was their frequent visitor. Unpleasant scenes at the dinner- 
table were the result, which, though not evincing very good taste on 
the part of Mrs. Thrale, indicated that her husband was less an object 
of indifference to her than formerly. 

An important question was then agitating “the town,” and no 
satisfactory solution of it could be obtained—* Who was the author of 
‘Evelina’?” The confession that “little Burney” was that gifted 
individual was made by her father to Mrs. Thrale. The lively young 
lady was at once invited to Thrale Hall, and was received there with 
open arms. Her secret was kept for some time, and much amusement 
derived from the diversified comments of Mrs. Thrale’s visitors on the 
work, and varying guesses as to its authorship. It was attributed by 
some persons to Mrs. Thrale herself, and she, “for sport,” as she terms 
it, “gave countenance to the suspicion by not absolutely disclaiming 
it,” which brought upon her a reprimand from the “stern moralist ” 
for her disregard of truth. If one could believe all that Miss Burney 
in her inordinate vanity has recorded of her literary triumph, not only 
Thrale Hall for weeks or months had no other subject of conversation, 
but “the town” and its learned female coteries were long in a state 
of feverish excitement respecting it. Mrs. Thrale made Miss Fanny 
the star pro tem. of first magnitude of the Streatham salon, and all its 
frequenters were expected to go into raptures at the mention of 
‘Evelina.’ If they had not yet read it (the blue-stocking Mrs. 
Montague was in that hapless predicament when the blushing 
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author was made known to her) it was a pleasure that must no 
longer be deferred, and the book was thrust into their hands. Dr. 
Johnson, who had pronounced the sweeping judgment that almost all 
“novels were despicable ; not because they treated of love, but because 
they treated of nothing,” was guilty of the exaggeration it was his 
habit to denounce as falsehood by complimenting “little Burney ” on 
the production of a work “worthy of Richardson.” Others declared 
that she had surpassed both Richardson and Fielding; quite thrown 
them into the shade. Her head was turned by this indiscriminate 
flattery; and imagination even embellished the pretty speeches 
addressed to her, when she set them down in that diary intended to 
be hereafter given to the world. The ‘Diary of Madame d’Arblay’ 
is doubtless more interesting than are the novels of Miss Burney; 
but from beginning to end it may be regarded as a highly imaginative 
but amusing romance based on a few prosaic facts. Fanny’s fancy 
always ran riot, and overweening vanity guided her pen when she 
sat down to record her experiences. 

The library of Thrale Hall was formed under Dr. Johnson’s super- 
intendence, and the works of merit it already possessed or were about 
to be added to it were often the subject of discussion. In this Miss 
Burney no doubt found her account. With some pretension to vast 
reading in those youthful days, she says, “There could be no better 
house for rubbing up the memory; as I hardly ever read, saw, or 
heard of any book that by some means or other has not been mentioned 
here.” Mrs. Thrale then translated Latin, under the Doctor’s correc- 
tion, and owed to him a more thorough acquaintance with English 
literature ; and as she availed herself of every occasion of parading her 
learning, she obtained a reputation for more than she possessed, and 
for being more highly educated than her husband. But Dr. Johnson, 
whose opinion on this subject is likely to be correct, said— 


“It is a mistake to suppose that she is above Thrale in literary attain- 
ments. She is only more flippant. He has ten times her learning. He is 
a regular scholar. Her learning is that of a schoolboy in one of the lower 
forms.” 


In August 1780 “sweetest Burney ” introduced to her “amiable 
friend ” Signor Gabriello Piozzi; remarking at the same time, as Mrs. 
Thrale asserts, that he was “just a man to her friend’s natural taste, 
and likely to lighten the burden of life to her.” This remarkable 
prophecy is not recorded in “the diary.” But Miss. Burney told Dr. 
Harness that “the first time Mrs. Thrale was in a room with Piozzi, 
she stood behind him while he was singing and mimicked all his 
gestures ”—a proof that “the cold reproving glance of her husband” 
might sometimes have been a wholesome check on her too exuberant 
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gaiety. Both she and Thrale “took to Piozzi at once,” and he sang 
occasionally at their concerts. In the winter of the same year Mr. 
Thrale’s health again gave cause for alarm. He suffered much from 
his excesses as a free-liver, but could not be induced to restrain his 
vicious habits. He had, however, a fancy to go to Spa for the waters, 
and ‘proposed to take his family thither in the spring; Dr. Johnson 
accompanying them. From Spa they were to travel on to Italy, to 
visit Switzerland and other countries. His physicians considered him 
unequal to the fatigue of so much travelling, and his wife and friends 
endeavoured to dissuade him from taking so long a journey, or to 
prevail on him at least to postpone it. They had then a house in 
Grosvenor Square, and Thrale, having rallied a little in the spring, 
proposed to give a grand entertainment. Cards of invitation were 
issued for the 4th of April 1781, and “ half the fashion of London was 
expected to be present.” But on the morning of that day Thrale was 
suddenly prostrated by a stroke of apoplexy. The first physicians 
were immediately summoned, but he did not recover consciousness, 
and died in the course of the afternoon. Notwithstanding the almost 
bankrupt state of his affairs in 1772 and his subsequent expensive 
style of living, he died a wealthy man. He left his widow £2000 a 
year, an immediate legacy of £500, and Thrale Hall for her life. 
He bequeathed large fortunes to his daughters (the eldest was near 
seventeen), and a yearly allowance for their education and bringing up 
until of age. Dr. Johnson was one of the four executors, each of 
whom had a legacy of £200. 

His death was probably less severely felt by his widow than it was 
by Dr. Johnson. He wrote to her very feelingly and affectionately 
on the bereavement they had both sustained, and expressed his deep 
sense of the obligations he owed to the friend “ whose face,” he said, 
“had never looked upon him but with benignity and respect.” The 
Doctor soon after returned to Streatham, when Mrs. Thrale, “ finding it 
difficult and perplexing,” she says, “to live in the same house with 
him,” went to Bath. Piozzi was there, professionally. Mrs. Thrale 
happening casually to meet him in the street asked him to give sing- 
ing lessons to her daughters. Not immediately recognising his former 
patroness in her weeds, the fashionable singing-master was offended 
at the unceremoniousness of the application, and replied that he had 
no leisure. But on learning that the lady was Mrs. Thrale he 
hastened to apologise for his forgetfulness and to accede to her request. 
In July, three months after her husband’s death, she was again at 
Streatham, where she invited Sacchini and Piozzi—who were going 
to Paris, at the request of Marie Antoinette, to sing at the Court 
concerts—to spend with her their last day in England, and to go 
direct from Thrale Hall to Margate to embark for France. 
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The brewery was to have been carried on by Mrs. Thrale conjointly 
with her executors, but it was decided to put it up to auction. When 
the sale was to take place Johnson is said to have been present pen in 
hand, and with an inkhorn attached to his button-hole. Being 
asked by an intending purchaser, who thought him the auctioneer, 
his opinion of the value of the plant and utensils of the brewery, he 
replied, “Sir, we are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but 
the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” Mr. 
Barclay was a bidder for the concern as it stood, and Mrs. Thrale was 
delighted to have it off her hands. “ Heaven,” she says, “sent this 
good Quaker to buy it of us,” and his offer, £135,000, was accepted 
at once, Mr. Perkins becoming the second partner. About this time 
she lost a lawsuit; and pretexting inability to live on her income in 
London or its neighbourhood, a tenant was sought for Thrale Hall, 
which in 1782 was let to Lord Shelbourne for a term. Johnson took 
an almost solemn leave of the house that had been a home to him for 
nearly fifteen years—the happiest and easiest years, probably, of his 
life. His parting visit to the library he had had such pride in ended 
with prayer. He enters in his journal: “Sunday—to church. 
Templo vale cum osculo, Streathamium quando reviram.” 

He still passed much of his time with Mrs. Thrale, who divided hers 
between London, Brighton, and Bath. She had taken a house in 
Argyll Street, and given up her plan of going with her daughters to 
Italy. Piozzi had returned, having “ rejected,” she says, “the most 
brilliant offers to induce him to remain in Paris.” In February 1782 
she writes: “To-day I am with Johnson, and this evening Mrs. Ord 
and Piozzi’s cara voce will keep away care pretty well.” The Doctor 
was in attendance on his “mistress” at Brighton, where, to the 
amazement as well as amusement of all who saw him, he appeared at 
a public ball with Miss Burney. He had begun to notice Piozzi’s 
attentions to Mrs. Thrale, but did not then attach any importance to 
them. The daughters, however, and especially the eldest, suspected 
the object of his frequent visits to mamma, and evinced their re- 
pugnance to it. They seem to have inherited the reserve and coldness 
which their father displayed towards their mother in the early years 
of her married life, and to have almost reproved her free and unrefined 
manners by a certain quiet dignity that was natural to them and to 
Thrale, but which she had not, and with all her social advantages 
never acquired. In the spring of 1783, it became known that 
Mrs. Thrale was formally engaged to Piozzi—engaged to marry a 
“vagabond ” if not a “rogue,” though one term includes the other. 
And were not singers, musicians, and actors thus regarded, or thus de- 
nominated, even until a much later date? Great was the “hue and cry”! 
Her friends stood aghast, denounced, protested! To marry Piozzi 
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was social extinction. She knew that; had even said so when he was 
present—not that his presence signified, for it was with great difficulty 
he understood her at all. He never did master the English tongue or 
fully comprehend English customs. Johnson rather quaintly objected, 
“Why, madam, he is not only a stupid ugly dog but an old one too.” 
Which, according to less prejudiced authorities, was a libel. Piozzi 
was a handsome man, of gentle temper and pleasing manner, and a 
year or two younger than Mrs. Thrale. He was also of a very good 
Brescian family. Having a fine voice and much musical talent, he had 
embraced the profession of a musician to escape the priesthood, for 
which his father had designed him. He was a successful teacher, but 
neither an eligible husband for Mrs. Thrale nor a desirable step- 
father for her children. Her duty to her daughters and their extreme 
aversion to this marriage were strong and sufficient reasons for 
breaking it off, but seem to have had no weight at all with her. She 
resisted, too, the vehement entreaties of her friends, and their pelting 
and pitiless storm of taunts and reproaches. But when the newspapers 
took up the subject and assailed her with offensive personalities, and 
made epigrams, neither witty nor decent, at the expense of “the 
fortune-hunter and the amorous widow,” she yielded, and withdrew 
her promise. ‘“ Keep me out of the papers,” she exclaimed ; “TI have 
done nothing to deserve all this.” Piozzi’s letters were returned, and 
he was prevailed on to leave the country. Before doing so he 
delivered to Miss Thrale her mother’s epistle. “Take it,” he said, 
“to your mamma, and make it of her a condessa. It shall kill me, I 
know, but it shall kill her too.” An unfounded report was then cir- 
culated that he had been “ bought off with the young ladies’ money.” 
At about this time Dr. Johnson had a paralytic stroke, from which 
he soon sufficiently recovered to resume correspondence with his 
“ mistress,” who, while sympathising with him in his bodily affliction, 
complained bitterly of the mental suffering she was enduring— 
“deserted, spiritless, afflicted, fallen.” The conflicting emotions 
undergone in the struggle to bring herself to consent to the departure 
of Piozzi were said to have seriously undermined her health. Giving 
way to impassioned grief and regret, she took to her bed, and “was 
like to die.” Her physician declared that her life depended on the 
speedy return of her lover. Her daughters, though opposed to his 
necall, were also unwilling that their love-sick mother should become 
a victim to a forced fulfilment of her maternal duty to her children ; 
they therefore gave their reluctant consent to Piozzi’s return. When 
Johnson heard of it, he wrote a strong letter of remonstrance. But 
the deed was done. The summons had gone forth, and Piozzi, 
“borne on the wings of love,” promptly obeyed it. His presence had 
the expected revivifying effect, and the languishing inamarata of 
VoL. Lil, 2B 
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forty-five, the mother of four daughters; survivors of a large family, 
two of them marriageable, shortly after (July 1784) became a happy 
bride. She was married at Bath and at the Spanish Catholic chapel 
in London. A circular addressed to her four executors informed them 
of the auspicious event, also that her three eldest daughters had left 
her for Brighton in the charge of a lady. Johnson replied :— 


“Madam,—If I interpret your letter aright, you are ignominiously 
married. If it is yet undone let us once more talk together. If you have 
abandoned your children and your religion, God forgive your wickedness ; 
if you have forfeited your fame and your country, may your folly do no 
further mischief. If the last act is yet to do, I, who have loved you, 
esteemed you, reverenced you, and served you; I, who long thought you 
the first of womankind, entreat that before your fate is irrevocable I may 
once more see you.—I was—I once was—Madam, most truly yours, §. J. 
July 2nd, 84. I will come down if you permit it.” 


She called this “a rough letter,” and desired that their corre- 
spondence might end. 

“The birth of my second husband,” she said, “is not meaner than that 
of my first. His sentiments are not meaner, his profession not meaner, 
and his superiority in what he professes is acknowledged by all mankind. 
Itis want of fortune, then, that is ignominious; the character of the man I 
have chosen has no other claim to that epithet. I hope his religion will 
teach him to forgive insults, and mine enable me to bear them with dignity 
and patience. 

“T write by coach to prevent your coming hither—and till you have 
changed your opinion of Mr. P. let us converse no more—God bless you.” 


Her daughters had refused to join the wedding-party. The two 
younger ones, on arriving at Brighton, went to school to finish their 
studies. Miss Thrale, afterwards Lady Keith, who was then nearly 
twenty, resided with an old nurse of the family, living with strict 
economy on her £200 a year. The youngest daughter remained 
with her mother until she and Piozzi went to Italy. A few months 
after Miss Thrale sat by Dr. Johnson’s deathbed, at his house in Bolt 
Court, and received his dying blessing. The kindness he had met 
with from her family “had soothed,” he said, “twenty years of a life 
radically wretched.” He died December 13, 1784. Mrs. Piozzi, 
livelier and brisker than ever, was at Milan, enjoying “a merry 
Christmas of concerts and lemonade;parties,” when she learned that the 
great littérateur, with whose name her own is inseparably associated, 
had breathed his last. That Dr. Johnson either expected or desired 
to marry Mrs. Thrale, or from selfish motives to attach her ex- 
clusively to himself, as some of his contemporaries suspected, seems 
too absurd an idea to be for a moment entertained. Miss Seward 
said “ He had always a metaphysical love for some princess or other, 
and this; joined to cupboard love, was the reason of his resentment 
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when Mrs. Thrale married.” His reason was probably a less despicable 
one; for considering the close intimacy and friendship which had so 
long subsisted between him and the Thrales, it was natural that he 
should have a great regard for the whole family, and should look on 
the marriage of the widow of his friend, the wealthy and munificent 
Henry Thrale, with a man of such comparatively inferior position and 
means as Piozzi, as a degrading act of folly on her part, evincing both a 
want of self-respect and a disregard of her children’s claims upon her. 

In 1786 Mrs. Piozzi published ‘ Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson,’ and in 
1788 ‘ Letters to and from Dr. Johnson.’ These works were read 
with avidity, but displeased many persons from the facts and opinions 
revealed in them. Boswell pronounced them mere idle gossip ; but 
on producing his own work, Walcott ridiculed both the Doctor's 
friends and their books in his satire of ‘ Bozzy and Piozzi.’ In 1787 
Mrs. Piozzi and her husband returned to England. After the death 
of Mr. Thrale she had regulated her expenses with solittle regard to the 
amount of her income that she was in debt when she married Piozzi. 
He lent her, she says, a thousand pounds. To show her confidence 
in him, she had no settlements prepared, all was in his power. His 
honourable conduct justified her opinion of him, for he managed her 
affairs so well that when they came back at the end of three years 
she not only had no debts, but a considerable sum in hand. She had 
enjoyed herself in the interim immensely ; had “splendid apartments 
in Florence,” was everywhere well received and much féted in Italy, 
and was probably far happier than she had been with Thrale. Piozzi 
imposed no restraint on her tongue or her exuberant spirits, his own 
time and thoughts being almost wholly given to music. 

“But it was very right,” she says, “to come home. The Italians 
would have said we were afraid to face England, and the English 
have declared that we were confined in convents or prisons, or some 
such stuff.’ They took a house in Hanover Square, and issued 
invitations to a concert. Nearly a hundred people accepted them, 
and, besides, “ greatly admired her tastefully decorated rooms.” It 
depended, she says, only on herself to resume her former place in 
society. Of people generally she writes : 


“Those that turned their backs on me now sneak about and look 
ashamed of themselves, as well they may. As they begin to find out that 
they used me ill, I hope they also find out that I don’t care. At Mrs. 
Locke’s I stumbled on Miss Burney, whom I had not seen for six years. 
She was ‘fondly rejoiced’ in good time. I answered with ease and cold- 
ness, but in exceeding good-humour. We talked of the king and queen, 
his illness and recovery, and all ended as it should do, with perfect 
indifference.” 


When Miss Thrale came of age she took a house in London, and 
2B2 
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had her sisters to live with her. On the return of her mother and 
stepfather she made a point of paying them every attention, and seems 
to have been on a more friendly footing with him than with his wife. 
He often dined there without her. Miss Thrale was accustomed to 
say that Piozzi was a worthy sort of man who was “not to blame for 
marrying a rich and distinguished woman who took a fancy to him.” 
The younger sisters adopted the same tone ; but towards their mother 
they observed great coldness. 

The Piozzis dined with Barclay and Perkins at the old house near 
the brewery ; “they live,” she says, “very genteelly,” and she was 
much pleased to see the old place again. At Bath, too, which had 
been the scene of much of her trouble and humiliation, she was satisfied 
with her reception. 


“T have passed,” she writes, “a delightful winter in spite of them, sur- 
rounded and caressed by friends and admirers. Adored by my husband, 
the public partial to me, and almost every individual whose kindness is 
worth wishing for sincerely attached to him; amused too with every 
entertainment that is going forward. What need I think about three 
sullen misses? .... And yet 


In 1789 she published the journal she had kept while abroad, 
entitling it ‘ Observations, &c., in a Journey through France, Italy, 
and Germany.’ The work is said to be “amusing, and many of her 


remarks very acute.” In the following year they returned to Thrale: 
Hall, and celebrated there their sixth wedding-day and the bringing 
home of its second “master,” with both a want of good taste and 
feeling. For it was done with “prodigious splendour and gaiety ”; 
people came from the villages for miles around to see the show. The 
front of the house as well as the trees and grounds were illuminated. 
They had seventy people to dinner. “Not less than a thousand 
passed through the house and gardens,” which were thrown open to: 
the public. Nothing was damaged or stolen, and “Mr. P.,” she 
says, “thought highly of this mark of English gratitude and respect- 
ful attachment.” But the glory of Thrale Hall had departed with 
its former master; the most distinguished of the many celebrities: 
who assembled there in his day had followed him to the grave, and 
Mrs. Piozzi found none to fill their vacant places in her circle. She 
and her husband visited her estate of Bachygraig, and put the house 
in repair. They bought an estate in Flintshire, on which, from his: 
own designs, Piozzi built a villa which they called Brynbella—a com- 
bination, like its owners, of Welsh and Italian. In 1794 she pub- 
lished her work entitled ‘British Synonymy ’—an imitation of 
Girard’s ‘Synonimes Francais.’ It was translated in Paris, with 
some omissions, in 1804, Opinions respecting its merits are 
various. 
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“Gifford said, ‘Mrs. P. brought to the task an utter incapability of 
defining a single term in the language, and just as much Latin from a 
child’s syntax as sufficed to expose the ignorance she laboured to conceal. 
If such a one be fit to write on synonyms, speak.’ ‘ Pysutti laughed at it, 
and his countrymen prized it at its true worth.’ Walpole, however, 
admitted that ‘there was some merit in the illustrative matter, though 
little worth notice in the definitions.’ ” 


In 1799, some members of Piozzi’s family having suffered great 
losses from the inroads of the French in Italy, a little boy of five 
or six years old, his nephew, was adopted by them as their son. 
He had been christened John Salusbury, and she would have him 
called by no other name. He was to be naturalised, his foreign birth 
to be forgotten, and she trusted he might prove “more grateful, 
natural, and comfortable than the Miss Thrales had been to their 
mother.” Mrs. Piozzi was never again on terms of confidence and 
affection with her eldest daughter. Their estrangement was per- 
manent, and she was often keenly sarcastic when speaking of her. 


“ When Miss Thrale married Admiral Lord Keith, her mother said of him, 
‘The man is a good man, for aught I know; a rich man, for aught I am 
told; a brave man, as we have always heard; and a wise man, I trow, from 
his choice. Elphinstone is no new name, and it is an excellent one for a 
charade.’ ” 


In 1801 appeared her book called ‘ Retrospection ; or, a Review of 
the most striking Events, Characters, and Institutions which the last 
eighteen hundred years have presented to the view of mankind.’ 
The range of subjects it embraced was beyond her grasp, and it was 
a comparative failure. It was, however, remarkable for its “innumer- 
able press errors,” which she accounted for by “being obliged to 
print on New Year’s Day, during an insurrection of the printers.” 
“The Critical Review,’ she says, “laid hold of these errors with 
an acuteness sharpened by malignity.” A gentleman who visited 
her at Brynbella after its publication says she showed him a room the 
floor of which was covered with quartos and folios she had consulted 
for ‘Retrospection.’ He thought her decidedly “blue, and blue of 
a very deep tint, but good-humoured and lively though affected.” 
Piozzi then suffered greatly from gout, and died of it in 1809. He 
and his wife had spent their twenty-five years of married life very 
happily together. He left back all her property to her. He had 
managed it so well that although they had built Brynbella, repaired 
Bachygraig, and spent a large sum on Thrale Hall, her income was 
wholly unencumbered. His own moderate fortune, neither impaired 
nor materially increased, he left to his family. He bore the character 
of a worthy, kind man; very good to the poor, and so little bigoted 
as a Catholic that he restored the small parish church, where he 
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afterwards was buried. He was devoted to music, and in the intervals 
of his sufferings was constantly playing the violin. A superstition 
long existed that he haunted a wing of Brynbella, and that the sound 
of his violin was often heard there. His widow continued to live 
there until 1814, when she gave it up to her adopted son on his 
marriage. He was then Sir John Salusbury, having been knighted, 
and elected sheriff of the county. From that time she resided at 
Bath or Clifton, occasionally visited Streatham, or sojourned for a time 
at the sea-side. She was still full of life and spirits, nothing ever 
greatly depressed her. She is described by an old friend who met 
her about this time as 


“ Skipping about like a kid, and quite a figure of fun, having apparently 
adopted Dr. Johnson’s theory of dress for little women. She wore a tiger- 
skin shawl lined with scarlet, and only five colours in her headdress; a 
flaxen wig with a bandage of blue velvet, tied with a bit of tiger riband ; 
a white beaver hat and plume of black feathers. She seemed as gay as a 
lark—shook hands cordially, and no allusion was made by us to the past.” 


Moore called on her in 1819. She had all the quickness and 
intelligence, he said, of a gay-tempered young woman. She still 
wrote admirable letters and said witty things. When nearly eighty 
she took a fancy to Conway, the actor—a very handsome man, but 
without animation or a spark of genius. He was then striving for 


popularity at Bath. It was rumoured that she wished to marry him 
and to have back Brynbella from her son tojsettle it on him. But it 
has been asserted with more probability that she patronised him 
because of “his noble descent and gentlemanly conduct and character.” 

She celebrated her eightieth birthday, the 27th of January 1819, 
by a concert, and a ball and supper to between six and seven 
hundred people, at the Kingston Rooms, Bath. Her health was 
proposed by Sir James Saumarez, and was drunk with three times 
three. The supper was provided by Tully, who was then the Gunter 
of Bath. The dancing was led off by Mrs. Piozzi with her adopted 
son, Sir John Salusbury, and, Magin says, with “astonishing 
elasticity.” The next day the friends who called, expecting to hear 
that she had exerted herself too much, found her not only quite well, 
_ full of jokes and lively sallies of wit. Speaking of fatigue, she 
sal — 

“This sort of thing is greatly in the mind, and I am almost tempted to 


say the same of growing old at all—and especially as regards those usual 
concomitants of age—laziness, defective sight, and ill-temper.” 


In May 1821, while travelling from Penzance to Clifton, she met 
with an accident, and broke her leg. She suffered little, but was 
confined to her bed, and ten days after died. Her daughters, Lady 
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Keith and Mrs. Hoare, arrived in time to be recognised, and to take 
an affectionate farewell of her. Her youngest daughter was un- 
married, and was living with her. She had breathed her last before 
her adopted son could reach Clifton from Brynbella. Her last words 
were, “I die in the trust and fear of God.” She was buried in the 
little church of Dymenhion, in Flintshire. With the exception of 
some family pictures and trifling mementoes to her daughters, and 
a watch to Conway, she left all her property and her estate of 
Bachygraig to Sir John Salusbury. It was known that her estate 
would be thus disposed of, but in a marginal note to her will she had 
written— 


“T offered it with Miss Thrale when Mrs. Davenant wished her brother, 
Henry Cotton, to marry her; but Miss said she ‘wished to have nothing 
to do with either my family or my fortune.’ They were all cruel and 
insulting.” 


It must have been very painful to the daughters to hear this read, if 
filial feeling was not wholly extinct. 

She sent to Ponway only two days before she died a draft for £100, 
which he very honourably declined to accept, and returned it to her 
executors. 

Madame d’Arblay, between whom and Mrs. Piozzi a reconciliation 
had some time before taken place, has said that the character of her 


friend had much in common with that of Madame de Staél— both of 
good and not good.” Thiers speaks of the latter as “the perfection 
of mediocrity,” and the same may with equal truth, perhaps, be said 
of Mrs. Piozzi—though she had the advantage of Madame de Staél in 
good-humour and moral character. Both were great talkers, and 
their conversation better than their books. Personal beauty they had 
not—beyond the finely formed hand and arm which Madame de Staél 
was so fond of displaying, and the bright eyes that lighted up the 
plain features of Mrs. Piozzi. Neither was remarkable for refinement 
of manner, but the lady of Thrale Hall had some share of that power 
of fascination which Madame de Statl so longed for, and longed for 
in vain. 


C.C. J. 








Sonnet. 


INDIA FROM THE SEA. 


Lanp of proud empire, mystic India lies 
Between me and the setting of the sun, 
The gentle concentration of the skies 
Rests o’er the green-clad shores a Clive hath won; 
And now a crown of glory wreathes the plain, 
Each ruby ray a record of wild strife, 
Where England’s noblest spared not blood nor life 
Till Freedom’s conquest rolled from main to main. 
Alone! with all the myriad thoughts that trail 
Along the pathless wave—the glorious deep! 
Alone! I listen; while to flapping sail 
The breezes whisper—and the billows leap: 


To hear the roll-call of a thousand names 


Whose deeds lie written ’neath those golden flames. 


L. G. H. 





Dolly. 
A PASTORAL. 


We are seven—not five on earth and two in heaven, like the 
family of poetic renown, but, unfortunately for poor father, seven on 
earth—seven well-grown, healthy, hungry girls. 

Yes, girls. We always, when questioned by over-curious strangers, 
admit the fact with shame and blushes. It is almost a crime to be a 
girl, under the circumstances. If there had been but one boy, it 
would have seemed less dreadful. Sometimes we have almost 
thought, we elder girls, of cutting little Dot’s curls off and putting her 
in knickerbockers and a sailor's hat, but we abandoned the idea 
because we could not keep it up. 

Father is only a parson, a servant of the Church, and therefore 
worse paid even than her Majesty’s servants. He has two hundred a 
year, a large tumble-down parsonage, an apple orchard, a garden 
wherein grow cabbages, weeds, and all things that grow of themselves 
(like girls), a worn-out, faded, patient wife—and us. Surely enough 
for any man. 

Once I remember when a stranger, a man (he must have been a 
school-inspector, no other man ever alights in these man-forgotten, 
God-forgotten parts), somehow got asked to the untidy, scrambly, 
semi-vegetarian meal we call dinner, and, looking around on our seven 
healthy, ruddy, blooming forms, made some ill-starred speech about 
poor father’s good fortune in such possessions, he raised his head, 
already so bowed and grey, though he is but forty, and gazed upon 
us, one after the other, with such a dazed, helpless look as made me 
feel ready to sink into my shoes with shame—shame of living, and 
eating and wearing out clothes and shoes, and being a girl. 

Generally he does not seem to see us, and the first lesson we learnt, 
all of us, was to get out of father’s way. He plods wearily through 
two services every Sunday; he preaches mystical, dreamy, theologi- 
cal sermons to seven yawning daughters and a score or so of 
Somersetshire folk. He pays, dutifully and regularly, with an 
absent smile on his poor worn face, a few visits to the poor and the 
aged (they are all poor and aged here, but thank goodness there are 
not many of them), and the rest of his life he spends between the four 
little book-littered walls of his study. He is writing a book; he has 
been writing it eighteen years, ever since I was born. It is a 
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translation of the Bible from the original Hebrew into Sanscrit. He 
never speaks of it, but mother thinks he has got as far as Jonah. We 
hope that when he is dead, and we are quite old, we may some of us 
be grown rich—rich enough to publish it, and then people will know 
how clever he was. 

But that is a long, long way off. How impossible it seems that we 
should ever, any of us, be rich! Talent, beauty, health, high spirits, 
seem to us poor gifts. We have them among us, in plenty, and 
think light of them accordingly, but the one thing that we lack so 
direfully, so terribly, we long for, surely as no miser ever longed. 

Money could relieve mother of those endless household drudgeries, 
those piles of holey stockings. Money could make father smile, could 
give us friends, and take us from these dreary wilds where we pine— 
no! we do not pine, we run riot ina horrible solitude. I think, in 
our hearts, we would all barter our youth and our health for riches if 
we had a chance. 

We have but one hope, one glory, in this dull earth, and they are 
centred in Aunt Dorothea—Lady Gresham. She is a great deal older 
than mother, though she is her only sister ; but she married a baronet, 
and lives in a tiny house in Curzon Street, London. Mother says it is 
a very tiny house ; she stayed there once before she married father, but 1 
do not think she liked it. Mother is very quiet, and loves the country. 

Aunt Dorothea has never done anything for us. She once sent 
Dolly, who is her god-child, a big wax-doll, that ought to have shut 
its eyes when, it was laid down, and said “ Ma, ma” when it was pinched, 
but the spring was broken, and it would only squeak like a super- 
annuated mouse, and stare with its glassy blue eyes; but perhaps Aunt 
Dorothea got it cheap on that account. And there was a faded silk 
gown, that seemed like the robe of a queen to us children ; but mother 
put it away in the cupboard, just as if she were ashamed of it, and would 
not let Dolly even see it. 

No; Aunt Dorothea has never done anything for us. She has only 
been to see us once. I remember her so well, though we were only 
little children at the time, Dolly and I. A little, shrivelled old lady, 
with such a lot of wrinkles, and a beautiful bright colour on her 
cheeks, and strange, dark restless eyes, that seemed not to belong to 
the rest of her face. I remember she took no notice of me, but she 
kissed and petted Dolly, and said she was a “true Grenville,” and 
would be a famous beauty one day,as she had been. As if our Dolly 
could ever be like that old woman! 

And yet all our hopes, all our faith, are pinned on Lady Gresham. 
She cannot give us money—her letters to mother are filled with com- 
plaints of her poverty—and mother is too proud to take it if she could. 
But she can give us the next best thing—a season in town. 
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It was a promise made long ago, when we were mere babies—that 
each in turn as she came to eighteen should spend one season in 
town, and be introduced to Lady Gresham’s great world. Perhaps it 
seemed an easy promise to make then, when we were so little ; perhaps. 
she repents it now, but she cannot draw back. 

Each in turn will have her chance, her one chance, and, if she fail, 
sink back into hopeless and perpetual obscurity. 

We all know what it means, even little Dot—all know what is. 
expected of us, and discuss it in the most prosaic and matter-of-fact 
manner in the world. 

We are girls. We are well-born, ill-educated, and poor—starvingly 
poor. We cannot work for our living. It is beneath the dignity of 
our birth, and no one would give us work if we wanted it. Any 
shopman’s daughter is better educated than we are. We must marry— 
marry well if we can—if not, marry badly. It is the only atonement 
we can make to poor father and mother for being born; the only 
way we can rid them of the burden of our lives. 

“But if no one wants to marry me?” I say piteously, putting into: 
words the horrible thought that has been haunting and dogging me 
for days and weeks. For, alas! the time has come, and on me is. 
thrust the great, the terrible honour of being the first to go forth 
and try my ’prentice hand against the world. I feel that all their 
hopes rest on me, and the responsibility is almost too great. I was 
always a coward. I believe now that even at the last, if I could turn 
tail and change places with Cicely or Dot, I would. 

We are holding a parliament for the last time, for 1 go to-morrow. 
Our parliament is held under a big apple-tree,“ whose shade is ample: 
for us all, whose situation at the farthest end of the big orchard 
secures us from petty and trivial interruptions. Mother must want us 
very much indeed to send all the way out here. 

All the members are present to-day. There are only five recognised 
members. Cicely and Dot are not allowed to speak in parliament. 
They are too young, and cannot of course have anything of importance- 
to say; but even they have left off chasing the pigs and are here, 
silent but interested. 

“Suppose no one wants to marry me—not even a curate?” I say 
with a trembling voice. Curates are not highly prized among us. 
Naturally. Who would run the risk of being like mother, and having 
seven daughters ? 

Six pairs of eyes are instantly fixed on my face, and I feel con- 
victed of having given voice to a cowardly sentiment. Barbara puts. 
down her tatting (she is the only one of us who ever does any 
need lework when she can help it), and looks me stedfastly in the face. 

“Joan, I believe, I do believe—you're funky,” she says solemnly. 
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“Tt’s all very well to talk about being funky,” say I, bound to 
defend myself, now I have gone so far. “There are three years before 
you can be tried. It isn’t,” I continue piteously, “as if one could 
ask a man—if they won’t ask me, I can’t make them. It isn’t as if I 
were so beautiful that they must fall in love with me as soon as look 
at me—like Dolly.” 

My phraseology becomes ambiguous with the warmth of my feelings, 
but they all know what I mean, and we all with one accord turn and 
look at Dolly. 

She is worth looking at, as she lies there full-length on the 
grass. Even her old cotton gown, shrunk with many washings, 
cannot disguise her perfect figure. It fits her like her skin; and 
though the blue and white stripes mingle together in a sort of skin- 
milk colour, it somehow looks well on Dolly. The little linen band 
round her full white throat seems yellow by contrast. Even the 
apple-blossoms falling tenderly, lovingly among the ripples of her 
hair are rivalled in delicacy of tint by Dolly’s cheeks. And her eyes 
—what eyes they are, as she puts one hand in her book to keep the 
place and turns them on me! half-loving, half-mocking, dark and 
deep, as if they were all pupil. I often wish I were a man, if it were 
only to fall in love with Dolly. 

“Poor old Jo,” she says, almost gently. “You musn’t despair. 
You are not half bad-looking, and I’ve a sort of idea that your sort 
of good-looks may be at a premium in London, where nothing is real, 
not even their roses.” 

“Tf her cheeks were not quite so red,” says Honor, looking at me 
with her head on one side, “and her skin a little whiter.” 

“ And her waist six inches smaller.” 

We have a candid way of appraising our own and each other’s looks, 
and trying to arrive at their exact market value, which might seem a 
little strange to any one who did not know us. 

“Jo, couldn’t you squeeze yourself in, and wash your face in 
buttermilk, like Miss Smallweed?” asks Barbara, always practical. 
(Miss Smallweed is our village dressmaker, and an authority in such 
matters.) 

I consider the proposition for a moment, and then reject it with 
scorn. 

“ What’s that riddle, ‘Her cheeks are so white, and her waist is so 
small,’ and the answer is ‘ Miss Tallow-candle,’” I say a little crossly, 
with a glance at Honor’s white skin and slender waist. “No, I'll stay 
as God made me. I suppose for some good reason He would not 
make us all like Dolly.” 

“Thank heaven,” says Dolly piously. “Fancy six editions of 
yourself !” 
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“ And we don’t expect you to do so well as Dolly, of course,” says 
Cecilia gravely, “but still you can do something.” 

“Or somebody.” 

“Dolly may pick and choose, but we must take what the gods 
provide.” 

“Speak for yourself, Bab,” says Honor, shaking her yellow hair. 

“Dolly must mawwy a lawd—nurse says so,” says Dot, lifting up 
her innocent voice. But she is instantly quelled by cries of ‘ Order, 
order,’ and hides her curly head in my lap. 

“ Well, Pll do my best, you all know that,” I say, looking round on 
my assembled compatriots. “And if my best is only an ugly—fat— 
old man—still ”’ (my voice falters). 

“Still, he may have a house in town and he can ask all of us to 
stay there,” says Bab cheerfully. 

“And of course it would make you happy to know ve had done 
your duty,” adds Cecilia. 

“ And now parliament is adjourned,” says Dolly, jumping up. “It 
is impossible to say when the house will assemble again—probably 
not for three months, until the speaker returns.” And she smiles at 
me, resting her hands on my shoulders. 

“T must go and help mother finish the packing, and tack the 
tucker in your blue muslin,” says Bab. 

And as they go, I hear her dwelling on the glories of my new 
dresses. I never had so many in my life. Mother’s grey silk, a blue 
muslin and a white—I wonder whether they will seem as grand in 
London as they do here ? 

But Dolly and I linger behind. We are not a sentimental 
family: osculation and endearments are rare in our midst. When 
there are seven of you, all girls, kissing becomes monotonous, besides 
wasting time. But somehow Dolly is different. She and I have 
always been together, and now that the time for which I have longed 
and waited has come—now that I am going to leave the old home— 
and Dolly, I feel half inclined to throw my arms around her, my 
beautiful darling, and swear that I will never leave her. But all 
demonstrations being ridiculed among us, I subdue the inclination 
and cover it with a yawn. 

“Jo, dear,” she says presently, putting her arms round my 
shoulders as we stroll slowly through the old garden to the house, 
“all the rest have done something for you, but I have done 
nothing.” 

“You were never meant to work, Dolly,” I answer quickly. “I 
could not have worn the dresses if you had hurt your fingers 
stitching at them.” 


“I wish you were not going, Jo,” she says after a while. 
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That is all, but it is more than enough for me. 

The last face I see among all the faces assembled in the old porch, 
‘to watch me drive triumphantly away in Farmer Wurzel’s “ one-horse 
shay,” is Dolly’s, and I fancy the tears are in her sweet dark eyes. 

* * * * * 


The apple-blossoms have all fallen, the fruit is hanging on the 
boughs, and the golden light of a midsummer evening is brightening 
the old house as I see it once more. I never thought the tumble- 
down old place (I believe it is only the ivy holds it together) could 
look half so well. The roses hang in such heavy clusters over the 
porch that they almost hide the eight well-known faces gathered there 
to greet me. Yes, even father is there—one hand keeping the place 
in an old leather-covered book, and mother, poor mother, her sweet 
face looks sadder than ever, spite of its welcoming smile. (Has she 
missed me? Has no one helped her while I have been away?) But 
the six young faces clustered round her. Verily I have seen none 
like them in the whole of London. I begin to understand why they 
thought so much more of me there than here. 

“ Goodness ! how well you all look!” I exclaim breathlessly, when 
I have kissed them all round. 

“ More than I can say for you,” answers Bab. “You are white. 
She doesn’t need any buttermilk now, eh, Honor ?” 

“T am afraid you are thin, darling,” says mother with her gentle 
smile—so lovingly. My heart smites me—why have I not done 
amore for her ? 

“ But you are handsomer, Jo.” 

“ And changed, somehow,” says Dolly. 

“She has got a new dress, and it’s made, oh, quite different to ours. 
Whatever és that thing behind your back, Jo ?” 

“It’s a panier,” I say proudly, arranging my tail, which has 
suffered sadly from the limited dimensions of Mr. Wurzel’s “ shay.” 
“They wear them in London. Aunt Dorothea gave me the dress.” 
But I do not say that she only gave me this (the cheapest she could 
buy) in self-defence because she was ashamed to show me in antediluvian 
Somersetshire fashion. Some of that unnecessary candour for which 
we are famous has been drilled out of me in London. 

“We are glad to see you back, anyhow, Joan,” says father, with 
an absent look at me, and a longing one at his old book. “Though 
there are many of us, one may be missed.” And then he sighs, and 
creeps back to his study, unnoticed in the clamour. And mother, 
intent on my temporal wants, flits away to the kitchen, and I know 
that my time has come. I am to be arraigned before the tribunal of 
my six sisters. 

But there is a short breathing-space. Not till we are in the 
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little room where Dolly and I have slept together since we were 
children do they open fire. (How cool and fresh and clean it 
seems, in spite of the poverty visible everywhere, with the two little 
pure white beds, and the bunch of roses on the table in front of the 
quaint old glass, whose ancient face makes even Dolly look green 
and spotty.) 

“How clean it seems, and quite big,” I say cheerfully. “You 
should have seen my room at Aunt Dorothea’s. It was, oh! so 
grimy, and when I and my box were in it I had to put the door open 
and leave my tail in the passage.” 

But my admiration elicits no response. I think they see through 
my intention of gaining time, and they are all down upon me at once. 

“Stop, stop ”—putting my fingers in my ears. “ One at a time and 
I will answer you.” 

“ Well, what is he like?” begins Honor. 

“No ”—this in Bab’s severest tone—“ tell us first of all what—what 
could have possessed you after all our experience to take a curate?” 
She speaks as if we had lived seventy years, and there is a bitter 
emphasis on the last word. 

It is in my heart’to say, “I did not take him. He took me. He 
loved me, and if he were a hundred times poorer I could not help 
myself. He is good and true and kind. He is my fate for better 
or for worse.” In my heart, but not on my lips. For the first time 
in my eighteen summers I feel that there are things one cannot 
make the property of half a dozen sisters. My little love-story 
would lose half its sweetness if it were told in their midst. So I 
answer evasively, “First of all—he is not a curate, no, not even 
that. He has not a curacy, nor a living. There is one in his 
uncle’s gift, and it is to come to him when some old man dies. 
Secondly, he} is very good-looking—good-looking enough to satisfy 
even all of you. Is there anything more ?” 

“Anything more! I should think so!” 

“What made him like you?” 

“You know, Jo, it isn’t as if you had not a chance of doing better,” 
says Cecilia seriously. “Aunt Dorothea told mother all about it in 
her letter, and you—yourself. Why, oh, why didn’t you promise to 
marry Mr. Ledger ?” 

Alas! in my anxiety not to seem quite unsought, my desire to 
prove to them that one man had really asked me (and not left me to 
ask him), I have paraded my triumph before their eyes, and it is now 
too late to deny it. 

“Mr. Ledger was so rich, wasn’t he ?” 

“Yes, and so old, sixty at least, and bald, and his nose—yes, his 
hose was quite reddish at the tip.” 
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I am exaggerating, but they do not know it, and yet, even as I 
speak, I am conscious of the indignant surprise in their faces, 
Conscious, too, of my own guilt. Before I went to London, before I 
saw Hugh Mellusine, should I not have scorned the idea of letting 
such petty things stand in the way to riches—real riches? I try to 
defend myself. 

“T should have been wretched if I had married him, but I would 
have done it, yes, indeed I would—if Mr. Mellusine had never—liked 
me.” 

There is a moment’s silence, and then Cecilia bursts into a pealing 
laugh. 

“Jo, have you grown spoony ?” 

The scorn in that word! I flush scarlet, but they all join in the 
laugh except Dolly. She has her eyes fixed on me so gravely and 
reflectively, that she makes me more uncomfortable than any of them. 
Oh! if they had all been boys instead of girls! 

“ Aunt Dorothea was very angry, wasn’t she ?” 

“ But she gave in at last?” 

“And what did Mr. Ledger do? Did he cry? Picture him, 

sighing at Jo’s feet-—with his bald head and red nose, and Jo, tenderly 

remorseful over the victim of her charms, lending him her pocket- 
handkerchief.” We all laugh then, even I. Oh! if he could hear 
how I have described him! 

“And Mr. Mellusine’s uncle was cross, wasn’t he?” says Honor, 
pursuing the catechism. 

“ And is he rich? Will he leave his money to this dear Hugh?” 
asks Bab. 

“No. He gambles away all his money, and he has a son to whom 
the estates go. But they are of very good family,” I add cheerfully. 
“ Aunt Dorothea says I might have done worse. She does not think 
much of me; all her hopes are pinned on Dolly.” 

“ Good family !” cries Barbara, with a laugh. “Will good family 
help you to live? Father and mother are of good family, but—look 
at them.” 

What answer is possible? Luckily for me, mother’s voice calling 
us to supper (we should call it dinner in London) breaks up the meeting. 
As I sit once more in their midst, trying to satisfy my hunger and 
their curiosity at the same time, looking at mother’s pale worn face, 
I wonder whether, if I could see into the future and know that it 
should be even as hers, should I turn my back on love and Hugh, 
and accept riches—and Mr. Ledger. But for the future my brethren 
have no chance to convict me of “spooniness.” All feelings tending 
that way I smother in my bosom, or at any rate leave unspoken. 
Even that night, when Dolly, sitting on her little white bed, and 
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combing out the long ripples of her hair, turns her dreamy eyes on 
me, and says gently, “Jo, dear, what is it like to be in love?” I 
answer evasively “that she must get some one else to tell her.” And 
then, looking at her pure loveliness, I feel a vague jealousy of that not 
impossible “ some one else.” 

And so the golden summer days drift on, and I settle down into my 
old life, the same, yet not the same, for beneath it all there is a quiet 
gladness in my heart which lends brightness even to the common 
round of daily life. 

But when autumn is laying her first sad touch upon the beautiful 
earth, my quiet content is turned into actual, present gladness, 
into a happiness so great that I could shout for very joy, but for the 
fear of my sisters’ wholesome ridicule. 

It comes about in this way. One day at dinner, mother lifts up 
her voice and speaks. She has generally too much on her hands in 
satisfying the cravings of seven healthy, too healthy, appetites, to make 
conversation ; but now, though we are all talking (as usual) at the 
very top of our voices, we somehow hear mother’s soft tones, and 
pause in petrified silence—for this is what she says : 

“Children, have you heard the news?” 

Silence for a moment. Then we break out simultaneously, some 
scornfully, some interjectionally : 

“ News ?” 

“ Have the skies fallen that news should come to Blagden ?” says 
Barbara. 

“T met Miss Smallweed in the village,” says mother, with her 
gentle smile, “and she says that e 

“What, oh, what ?” 

We are no longer faithless, but believing. Miss Smallweed is the 
penny paper of the village. If there are any news, trust her to be 
the first to hear them. 

“She says that the old Manor House is to be opened at last. The 
housekeeper has sent down in a great hurry to the village for a dozen 
women to clean up some of the rooms.” 

Even father raises his head, and speaks in accents of profound 
astonishment. “Is Sir Grahame coming back ?” 

We all listen breathlessly for the answer. 

“No; as far as I understand, it is not Sir Grahame, but his son, 
who is reading for an examination, and comes for quiet. The house- 
keeper has orders to prepare only a few of the smaller rooms, but 
even for that she has been obliged to send to Bristol for a carpenter, 
the doors and windows will hardly open from long disuse.” 

A moment's silence, and then such a storm of questions that mother, 


laughing, puts her hands to her ears. 
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“ What is he like ?” 

“ How old is he ?” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“Why doesn’t Sir Grahame come ?” 

“ How long will he stop? Shall we see him, do you think, mother?” 

At last it occurs to us to give mother a chance of answering. 

“Tt is not easy for me to tell you what he is like, for I have never 
seen him since he was a baby in long clothes. He was born a few 
months before Joan, and then his mother died, Sir Grahame went 
away, and the house has been shut up ever since. Now it is probable 
that he will only remain a short time, and you mustn’t build too much 
on seeing him. He comes for quiet.” 

Our spirits are a little dashed. He is so young, and altogether so 
uncertain. * Still, any one is better than no one in a country village 
which boasts no Lubins, and always seems “asleep or dead,” and 
Grahame Desart the younger would furnish food for chatter for many 
an hour to come, but that another and still more startling piece of 
news puts his nose out of joint. 

The first whet of my curiosity taken off, I have been fidgeting in 
my chair till father shall give the sign to disperse. It seems longer 
of coming than usual to-day, for I have a letter in my pocket—an 
unread letter. Our post reaches us about midday, sometimes earlier, 
sometimes later, for our Mercury is a semi-lame old man, who walks 
in his official capacity twenty miles a day, and sometimes stops to 
refresh himself by the way. I have learned better than to read my 
lover’s letters with six pairs of quizzical eyes upon me, so now I am 
waiting to slink off unsuspected. At last I escape. I betake myself to 
the rotten old summer-house, beloved of spiders and earwigs, at the 
bottom of the garden. I seat myself on the safest portion of rustic 
bench remaining, I lean my holland-clad elbows on the little round 
table, greener with moss and mould than with paint, and proceed to 
devour my lover’s manly characters. It is not a long letter, nor is it 
a gushing one; Hugh is not one of that sort, but there is that in it 
which makes me start from my seat quicker than I put myself on it, 
makes me tear down the garden path, past cabbages and turnips, 
apple-trees and currant-bushes, quicker, ten times quicker, than I came 
up it, until I alight breathless and panting in the midst of my startled 
family. 

Cicely and Dot have taken themselves off, but the other four 
ave still, as I expected, lounging in the,dining-room, discussing the 
advent of Grahame Desart. I wave my letter on high, and pause, 
not for want of speech, but of breath. 

“Whence this unseemly haste?” says Bab mockingly. 

“Are you mad, Jo?” 
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“Can’t you stop grinning and tell us what it is ?” 

“Ts anything the matter with Hugh ?” Dolly asks. 

“Matter! Do you think she looks as if anything was the matter ?” 

“ Girls,” I say gaspingly, “ what will you give me for a piece of 
news—real news ?” 

“Give you! you couldn’t keep it to yourself for a minute, you’re 
dying to tell us,” laughs Cecilia. 

I turn from her with silent scorn. 

“Dolly, who—who do you think is coming down here, here to the 
Manor House, with Grahame Desart ?” 

“Not Hugh? Howcould he? How? .... I don’t see.” 

The others are silenced now in sheer amazement. I look round 
with a triumphant smile, and deliver myself of my tidings with the 
emphatic solemnity they deserve. “Yes, Hugh. He is coming with 
Grahame Desart, to read with him—coach him for his exam. Sir 
Hugh, my Hugh’s uncle, is an old friend of Sir Grahame, and it is at 
his most particular request that Hugh has undertaken to coach the 
son.” I have a sort of idea that they may think it undignified for my 
lover to do this thing, so I add explanatorily, “It is not quite what 
Hugh likes—he wants to do some real work—he calls this idling, but 
until he gets a curacy it is better than nothing, and—and he is glad 
because he will be near—us.” I had nearly said “ me,” but something 
in Bab’s face warns me against it. “And,” I add slowly (for this 
last piece of intelligence is my climax), “they will be here in a day or 
two, perhaps to-morrow.” 

* * * % * * 

A day or two! How vaguethat is! I hate uncertainty. A dozen 
times a day have I rehearsed my lover’s advent—how I shall meet him, 
how I shall greet him—and yet he has not come. At last, like all 
things long expected, he comes upon us unawares. It has been a 
stifling day, close, dull, and stuffy, with not a breath of wind and a 
muttering of thunder in the air. We have given up Hugh for the 
day, for the twilight is already falling fast, and having betaken our- 
selves to the old apple-tree, our highest spot of ground, are reposing, 
silent.and oppressed by the heavy atmosphere, in a variety of attitudes 
more easy than elegant. I am sitting with my knees cocked up, my 
elbows on my knees, my chin on my hands. I am ruminating 
moodily. Iam disappointed, I own it. Dolly is lying with her arms 
above her, her two white hands making a soft pillow for her gold- 
tinted head, her face upturned to catch any stray breath of air. But 
her attitude is perfect. How is it that Dolly’s attitudes are always 
perfect? Bab is asleep, so she is not talking. Cecilia is straining 
her eyes over a much-battered, much-read novel, Honor is munching 
an apple, so they are silent. We are all silent—event unparalleled in 
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the annals of the family !—so silent that I hear the swish of footsteps 
through the long grass. It is only Stephen, our man of all work, 
going home to his hard-earned rest. I do not even turn my head. 
Then there is a voice, but it is not a “ Zoamerzetzhire ” voice. I start 
from my elegant attitude, Honor drops her apple, Cecilia her book. 

“ Father and two men !” 

Yes, before I have realised it they are upon us, and Hugh, holding 
my hand, is looking down on me from his great height with a tender 
light in his grey eyes. Where are the pretty speeches I have 
rehearsed for the occasion? Even if I could recollect them I could 
not deliver them in the bosom of my family, so I stand silent and 
shy, but happy, oh, so happy! Is not Hugh with me, really with 
me once again ? ; 

When I collect my scattered senses I find that I am being 
introduced to Mr. Desart, that he is a good-looking, fair young 
man, with broad shoulders and an honest boyish face; also that he 
is talking to me and looking at Dolly. He and Hugh do most of 
the conversation for the first few minutes. Considering our usual 
loquacity we are horribly silent, but what we lack in words we make 
up in blushes. I wonder if Hugh has ever seen so many red cheeks 
before in his life? But there are blushes and blushes. My feelings 
show themselves by a vivid red, which spreads impartially over nose, 
forehead, and ears; Dolly’s, by a tender shell pink, which mounts no 
higher than her eyes, and only seems to lend them a brighter light. 

“Ts she not lovely ?” I ask, as at length we pair off and I walk by my. 
lover’s side through the quaint old garden. “ Are you disappointed ? 
Is she not quite as beautiful as I told you?” 

His eyes dwell on the tall slim figure in front of us, the fair 
profile turned towards Grahame Desart, and faintly visible in the 
dim light. He is long in answering. I begin to think he is dis- 
appointed. 

“She is indeed most lovely,” he says at length, almost in a 
reverent voice, asif Dolly were a saint ; and she is not that—she is all 
“ pure womanly.” 

“Tn fact ””—laughing and changing his tone—“I think you are an 
uncommonly good-looking family.” 

It is quite late when I say “ good night” to my lover at the little 
garden gate (Grahame Desart is lingering in the porch, showing 
Dolly the stars), and when he is gone I slip away unobserved to bed. 

They will not miss me, and somehow I cannot face the usual chatter 
to-night. When one is very happy one likes to be quiet. Dolly 
thinks I am asleep when she comes upstairs. I watch her as she 
stands before the glass divesting herself of her simple attire, and there 
is a little pleased smile upon her face. It must be very pleasant to 
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be so beautiful. When she has said her prayers and put out the 
light, she comes to my side and kisses me very gently ; I cannot 
resist opening my eyes. 

“ Good night, Dolly.” 

“Jo, dear, I thought you were asleep. I have not had a chance to 
tell you what I think of him. I like him so much; and oh, he is 
more than handsome. I don’t wonder at you any more.” 

* * * 


* * * 


And so the fair autumn days go on, happy days, never to come 
back to us. .The weather takes a sudden freak, and the sun gives us 
one more taste of his glorious brightness before he hides his face for 
the winter. 

Hugh is something of a martinet. He will not let Grahame (we 
have long ago learned to call him Grahame) shirk work. For certain 
hours a day he keeps him to the “reading.” Perhaps he is all the 
stricter because he is conscious that it is as contrary to his own 
inclinations as to young Desart’s. But the rest of the day they spend 
with us, loitering in the old garden, or among the apple-trees, pic- 
nicking on the downs, scrambling and exploring among the rocky 
combes and caves with which our native county abounds. We are 
all young, healthy, and blessed with boisterous, unbounded spirits, all 
except Hugh. He is somewhat grave at times, either by nature or 
habit, but even he catches the infection of our mirth, and is oftentimes 
as gay as any of us. Yes, we are very happy, and yet we never 
even verge towards sentiment. I have the fear of Bab before my 
eyes, and Hugh is as much the property of all of them as of me. I 
am content. He is mine really. 

But one evening it happens by chance that the others have out- 
stripped us, and we are alone together. We have been walking 
single file along a narrow rocky path, and I have been contemplating 
my lover’s broad shoulders and careless swinging walk. 

“Hugh, you will never look a parson; you are a soldier every inch 
of you,” I say, when we are once more within hail of each other. 

He turns suddenly. ‘ Do you mean it?” he asks quickly. “Haven't 
I got out of the old trick yet ?” 

There is something in his voice which might have warned me, 
but the demon of curiosity prompts me to pursue the subject. 

“Hugh,” I say, a little nervously, “ you were going to tell me 
once why you left the army, but you never did.” 

He seems long in answering, and his face looks white and stern in 
the gloaming. 

“Yes, I ought to have told you,” he says slowly. “You must 
know before you marry me. As well now as any time.” 

“Stop, stop,” I ery. “Ido not want to hear. Do not tell me.” 
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But he puts me aside. 


“ When I was in the th, three years, three miserable years, I 
lived such a life as I should be ashamed to tell you of. You have 
heard of a wild man, and in. your own small way imagine what it 
means? I was wild—mad—call it what you will. If it had begun 
and ended with me it would have mattered little; but I had a young 
brother. He broke loose from home, followed me to town, and 
followed in my footsteps . . .. mine. I showed him life, God help 
me! One morning I went into his rooms, and found him dead, 
with a ghastly cut across his throat, a list of gambling debts and a 
woman’s letter between his stark fingers.” 

“Hugh, Hugh,” I cry, sobbing; but he does not hear me. 

“Then I went mad, really, I think; and when I came to my 
senses, fled from the old life and all belonging to it, as I would have 
fled from hell.” 

Then he seems to remember me, and looks down at me tenderly, 
pityingly. 

“Child... . little Joan, I never meant to marry. My life is 
vowed away. I, who know all the miserable traps and pitfalls to 
drag the pure among the guilty, must toil to save one soul—if it be 
but one—to redeem the one I have lost. When I came across you 
among that London crowd it seemed as if Heaven had sent you 
as a ray of comfort and hope—that with your pure life linked to 
mine, I might do more than alone; but I have no right to ask it of 
you. Mine is a miserable life at best. If you cannot bear to share 
it, tell me, Joan. I will never reproach you.” 

T am afraid I would go to Hades with him if he asked me. But I 
do not say so. I only stammer out something that conveys to him 
an impression that I am willing to share his lot. 

And after that night we go quietly back to our old ways. The 
past is never referred to. Only now, when Hugh is quiet and grave, 
when that absent look I know so well comes into his eyes, I fancy 
that he is seeing in thought the fair dead face of his unhappy brother. 
My poor Hugh! 

* * * * * 

It is the last night: they go on the morrow—Hugh to a London 
curacy (in as east-enderly, wretched, and sin-stricken a district as he 
could choose), Grahame Desart back to college. 

We are wandering for the last time through the garden and 
orchard. Hugh and I are alone; nevertheless the conversation some- 
what flags. Hugh is often silent, but I am not. I hardly dare 
confess it even to myself, but I have not been so fully, unreservedly 
happy of late. There is a miserable doubt lurking somewhere in my 
heart—a doubt whether Hugh has chosen me rather for what I am not 
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than for what I am ; chosen me rather asa fitting helpmate in that work 
he has cut out for himself, than for his girl-love, loved for herself 
alone. God knows I would do anything for him, but I could not 
bear that his heart should be fuller of other things than of me, who 
love him so well. 

But I will not pain him by putting my foolish, jealous doubt into 
words. He is oftentimes so sad, and this is his last night. 

We are standing by the old orchard gate, rickety with much 
swinging on. My eyes are fixed on two people in front of me— 
Dolly with her long dress swishing through the damp grass, her 
perfect, lissome figure; Grahame, tall, broad-shouldered, with his 
close-cropped, curly head_remarkably close to hers— 


“Still amorous and fond and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling.” 

“They will make a handsome couple,” I say smiling. “It is a pity he 
is so young ; but still he is nearly two years older than she is.” 

Hugh is leaning indolently upon the gate, but at my innocent 
words he starts to his feet as if he were shot, and clutches my hands. 

“Good God! do you mean it? Do you mean what you say ?” 

“Whatever zs the matter ?”’ I ask, half offended at the unnecessary 
force of his language and his rough grasp. “I only said what any one 
could seé with half an eye—that Grahame Desart is in love with 
Dolly.” 


It dawns upon me that he thinks Dolly in her poverty no match 
for Mr. Desart and his riches. 

“She may not be as rich as he is,” I add, with some warmth; 
“but she is beautiful enough to marry any one—even if he were a 
duke,” 

“And would you sell her for money ?” he says sternly. 


“Sell her? Is there any question of selling? Why shouldn't 
she like Grahame as well as he likes her? At any rate she seems 
to.” 

He does not answer, and I am getting cross. 

“ How is it you have not seen what has been so apparent to every 
one else ?” 

“Why not, why not?” he says confusedly. ‘“ Because I have been 
blind, I suppose, quite blind. I never dreamt of it—never thought 
of it.” 


Tam cross now. I am always cross when any one seems inclined 
to run Dolly down. 
“Have you any reason to object to the idea? Is there any just 


cause or impediment why Grahame Desart should not marry Dorothea 
Carr ?” I say sarcastically. 
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He seems to recollect how rude he has been. 

“None that I know of,” he answers hurriedly—“ none whatever, 
except that—that I always heard he was destined for his cousin— 
Lady Florence Mainwaring.” 

“Then I pity Lady Florence Mainwaring,” say I grimly. 

But Hugh is quiet and absent all that evening, and I wonder 
whether he is troubling himself with the idea that Sir Grahame will 
blame him for taking little care of his son . . . . As if Dolly were 
not good enough for anybody ! 

* * * * * * 

The winter has passed away. Spring has come back to us, blessed, 
hope-reviving spring. 

I have been in the woods for the first time for many a dreary day, 
and as I stand in the porch, my hands full of primroses and violets 
wet and fragrant of mother earth, I feel a new stirring of hope and 
gladness in my heart. 

It has been a hard winter to us all. Mother has been ill, poor 
sweet mother! The cruel weather has been too much for her, and the 
gentle hands, the weary limbs that have toiled for us so long and so 
patiently, have been forced to rest at last. How little I knew all she 
did for us until I tried to fill her place—tried sadly and unsuccessfully, 
all the while carrying the burden of my own heavy heart about with 
me. For Hugh has been ill—very ill; nearer to death than I 
think they have dared to tell me. Grahame found him so, stricken 
down with a fever caught in the vile lanes and alleys in which he has 
toiled unwearyingly, day and night. Grahame has stayed by him. 
Grahame has nursed him, and now is bringing him here, to Desart 
(almost against his will, for he still thinks his duty lies among those 
fever-stricken dens), to recover health and strength. I love Grahame! 

They are coming to-day, and my heart is filled, half with fear, half 
with hope, as I lay down the lapful of flowers I have gathered to 
brighten up the old house. And as I lay them carefully side by side 
I feel soft hands on my shoulders, and Dolly buries her face in their 
fragrant midst. 

“ Dear little violets,” she says wistfully. “How I should like to 
see you in your home in the woods.” 

“You ought to go out, Dolly, you must go out,” I say sternly, 
struck with a fresh pang as I look up in her white face. She has 
never been so strong as the rest of us, never so boisterous, so brim- 
ful of health and spirits, and I have lately thought those indolent 
dreamy ways of hers were due to some want of that vitality with 
which we are as a family so richly endowed rather than to laziness. 
And this winter she has been visibly ailing and drooping, and though 
she has never complained, never lost her bright smile and gentle ways, 
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we, who love her so, could note the change. We have accused the 
hard, bitter winter, the cruel biting wind, of having stolen our darling’s 
colour, and painted those dark lines under her eyes, but I—I only, 
have fancied there might be other cause for them, fancied that she 
might be suffering from wounded love and pride, and knowledge of 
that family arrangement which may stand between her and Grahame. 
I do not let her guess my fancy (should I help to wound her pride ?), 
but never have I loved her, never have I been so tender, so gentle to 
her as now. 

“You will make yourself ill nursing mother,” I repeat. “Go 
out. J will stay with her.” 

She only smiles, not answering, and flits away on some errand. 
But half-way down the hall, she turns and comes back, and taking 
both my hands looks inquiringly in my face. 

“Not fretting, Joan ?” she says softly. 

“ No—o—” I answer dubiously, “ but I know he is very ill, worse 
than they say.” 

“He will be all right soon,” she says kindly and reassuringly. “I 
am swe he will.” 

I stand for a moment where she has left me, blinking away the 
tears that have come as much for her as for myself, until a well- 
known—too well-known—odour, gradually pervading the house, and 
penetrating my nostrils, drives Hugh, Dolly, Grahame, and sentiment 
to the winds. 


“Betty, Betty!” I cry sharply, running along the passage. “ Burn- 
ing the leg of mutton again ?” 

* * * * * * 

But though Hugh and Grahame are with us once more, those 
happy days of last year do not repeat themselves. Happy days 
never do. 

Hugh is almost well again. Fresh winds, sunshine, and rest are 
slowly but surely bringing back health and strength to him. At first 
when he came to us, so wasted and wan, I neglected everything to be 
with him. The children ran riot, defiant of Bab. Betty worked her 
wicked will on all our homely viands, until even father became con- 
scious of their utter uneatableness ; mother looked miserable at her own 
helplessness, and my conscience smote me. Not even for Hugh can 
I see that look on her dear, sad face. So, though I cast wistful 
glances to the little group under the trees, mother among her 
cushions, Dolly with her head resting on mother’s knee, Hugh lying 
on the grass reading to them, I stick manfully to my duties. 

But, like Martha, I am troubled about many things. Hugh is 
better, mother is better, but I have yet a trouble—a sore trouble. 
Dolly is going away. Every day we expect the letter which shall 
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summon her to London. Am I growing romantic? Where are all 
our schemes and plans and hopes built up under the old apple-tree ? 
I know not. I only know that I cannot bear the thought of sending 
our Dolly with her pure beauty to the care of that wizen, witch-like, 
wicked old woman. I see her with her painted cheeks and wicked 
-eyes gloating over Dolly, and it makes me shiver. I must warn my 
darling, even though she think me a fool—as I am. 

“Dolly,” I say, a little nervously, when we are alone for the 
night, “ Aunt Dorothea is a wicked old woman. I mistrust her. If 
she wants to marry you to some horrible old man for his money or 
his title, don’t let her.” 

Dolly opens her great eyes and fixes them on me in sheer amaze- 
ment. Well she may! I have plunged headlong into the subject in 
my usual precipitate way, and I feel that my tone is extraordinarily 
“eager. 

“Why, Jo dear, what has come to you? I thought we were all to 
do the best we could for each other ?” 

I kneel down by her side, and clasp my arms round her. “ Dolly, 
promise me you will not marry any one unless you love him.” 

“You usedn’t to talk like that, Jo.” 

“No, not before I knew Hugh. I knew then that it would be 
dreadful . . . . Dolly, I would rather you would Kill yourself than sell 
yourself.” 

She does not speak, but I, holding her, feel a shiver pass over her 
—looking up I see her white face and deep sweet eyes through the 
veil of unbound hair. 

“Dolly,” I say at last, very low, my voice trembling, “I hoped, 
T did hope, that you would not go to London at all, that you would 
marry Grahame Desart and stay near father and mother.” 

She pushes me from her, and stares at me almost in terror 
and then she breaks into bitter sobbing, such weeping as I have 
never heard before. Every sob seems as if it were tearing her heart. 

What have I done? Havel, with blundering hand, made intangible 
thoughts tangible, and so frightened her by showing her her own 
heart? No; there is a terror, a bitterness in this weeping which no 
happy love, however suddenly revealed, could account for. My poor 
Dolly! I caress her silently, I can find no word to say. Thank 
heaven! they stop at last, those terrible sobs, and she pushes the hair 
from her face and tries to smile. 

“What is it, Dolly?” I say, almost crying myself. “Did J make 
you ery ?” 

“No, no,” she says, with a sob catching her breath, “ it isnot you. I 
don’t know why it is. I can’t tell, I feel as if I had a pain here, here” 
(pressing her poor little hands upon her breast), “and I can’t tell why. 
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Jo, do you remember once when I was a little child I was so naughty 
that mother sent me to bed without kissing me, and I sobbed myself 
to sleep with your arms round me? Oh Jo, Jo, put your arms round 
me now. I wish we were little children again.” 

She is sobbing again. 

“Dolly, Dolly !” I say quickly and sternly, “ this will never do, you 
will be ill, you will frighten mother !” 

She was always so docile and gentle, she lets me bustle her into 
bed, and scold her out of crying, never answering a word, and soon 
I, lying on the other little bed close by her side, know by her gentle 
breathing that she has fallen asleep. Raising myself on my elbow, 
I can see her fair white face in the moonlight with the tears still 
wet on her cheeks Dolly, Dolly, almost I wish, like you, 
that we were little children again. 

* * * * * * 

It is a week since the day when Dolly cried, only a week, and she 
is going to-morrow. Lady Gresham has given us short notice at the 
last, and all the weary day, warm and close as summer, have Bab and 
I toiled, mending, packing, ironing Dolly’s little stock of frills and 
laces. Dolly herself looked so worn and white that I sent her into 
the garden to mother ; and though Bab has grumbled alittle, she has 
worked with a will, and now it is all done, I leave her to write the labels 
and hurry out—to find Dolly. 

The twilight has fallen, and mother has gonein. A little breeze 
springs up and cools my hot face, and plays tricks with my untidy 
hair. 

“Dolly, Dolly, where are you ?” 

No answer. Surely when I have worked so hard all day, and given 
her up to the others, I might have her to myself for awhile this her 
last evening. I am a little hurt that she has not sought me for 
herself. 

There is a rustling among the currant-bushes—Dot in pursuit 


of a frolicsome rabbit, who is out for a lark, and does not see the fun 
of going home to bed. 


“Have you seen Dolly ?” 

“No—oh Jo! catch my bunny! Look, look, he is on your 
frock.” 

I make a dart at him, but he springs over my arm like an india- 
rubber ball, leaving me on my knees upon the gravel. Dot laughs 
—a shrill, childish laugh. 

“Catch him yourself!” I say disdainfully, picking myself up, and 
pursuing my way. “Little beast!”—this last remark being 
addressed, not to Dot, but to the rabbit, whose furry stump of a tail 
is dodging among the cabbages. 
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Up the garden, into the orchard, over the dew-soaked grass, all 
among the apple blossoms, I go in search of Dolly. There is a gate 
at the top of the orchard, leading into a little wood—a favourite haunt 
of ours in summer, but dark and dreary now. The gate is ajar. I 
stand by it hesitating. Then some instinct, some fear, makes me go 
on. Can Dolly be here, all by herself? Is she unhappy—has she come 
here to ery? . . . . I run swiftly and silently along the narrow path. 
I think I must have run so for five minutes before I stop, hesitating 
again. Iam almost turning back when a sound strikes on my ear—a 
man’s voice. For a moment I am frightened, it is so lonely and dark, 
and I shrink back among the trees listening. I cannot hear the words, 
the voice is indistinct—mufiled, and then there is silence, and a sound 
that is almost like a sob or a groan. I am held spell-bound. I am 
listening for the voice that shall answer him. It comes presently, itis 
a woman’s—it is Dolly’s. Low and clear, I hear every word. 
Leer God help me. . . . what have I 
done? And you could think that I would do this thing..... 
Can’t you understand that I would rather die than she should ever 
know?” . . . A moment’s pause—a momentary break in her voice. 
“T don’t blame you, no, no, not so much as myself. I ought to have 
known . . . . what it all meant . . . . nothing can ever atone, but 
you can make my misery, my self-reproach, less unbearable. Promise 
me, swear to me, that she shall never know.” She pauses, and yet no 
answer comes. “ Will you break my heart? Will you make me curse 
myself for having lived, to come between you and her ?” 

Is it Dolly’s voice? The agony and the horror in it make me 
shiver. Some sudden sense of shame brings back my paralysed 
senses, and without waiting for another word I creep silently back 
through the darkened wood, through the little gate, and then under 
the old apple-tree sit down, trembling. 

Have I dreamt it all? Is that Dolly, our innocent happy sister, 
our beauty who was to pick and choose from the world’s best 
treasures,.who is pleading there in the little wood, where we have 
played since we were babies, for another woman’s happiness against 
her own? Who is this woman that she should plead for her as if she 
loved her ? 

If Grahame Desart (I never doubt that it is he—who else has seen 
Dolly, to love her and be loved by her ?) is bound to some other, 
would it not be better, fairer for her as well as for them, that he 
should tell her of his love for Dolly ? 

I think if I were that woman I would rather know. . . . Oh, 
Dolly, Dolly, has it come to this? Am I to sit here silent, helpless, 
while you are breaking your heart ? 


It seems to me that I sit there long—very long. The heavy dews 
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have drenched my shivering holland-clad shoulders before the gate 
opens and Dolly in her long white dress comes through alone. She 
goes swiftly through the orchard into the garden, and I follow at a 
distance, unseen. She hesitates a moment as she reaches the house 
(there is a sound of voices from the dining-room), then she gathers up 
her dress and vanishes through the passage. I have no thought of 
following her. Already have I learnt that there are sorrows which 
bear no intrusion, griefs in which sympathy is the cruellest kindness. 
Dolly must bear her trial alone, God help her! I would bear it for 
her if I might. 

She is, or seems to be, asleep when I go up. I put out the light as 
quickly as I can, and then stooping press my lips to her face. 

“Dolly,” I whisper, “you have been crying: 

She is not asleep. I feel her quiver. 

“Dear, I know all about it,” I go on, drawing my bow at a venture, 
“and I think you are wrong.” 

She is wide awake in very truth now. She starts up, grasping 
my hands so that she hurts them, and I see her eyes gleaming in 
the dim light. But still I persist. 

“ Dolly, I think if Grahame loves you and you love him you should 
not let any false pride drive you apart 

She lets go my hands and gasps, as if for breath. 

“Grahame, Grahame,” she whispers to herself. 

Presently she says, “Don’t speak to me, Joan—don’t speak to me 
—I can’t bear it.” 

She buries her face in her pillow, and I, sorely puzzled and dis- 
tressed, creep silently to bed. 

Worn out with the day’s work, I sleep heavily, I dream fearfully. 
Hugh, Dolly, and I are struggling in a deep black sea, but Hugh is 
holding Dolly in his arms and swimming to land, and she is crying to 
me to “forgive her, forgive her.” I am sinking. I wake with a 
start, a cry. Am I dreaming still, or is Dolly aurea by me really, 


ting out my hand to grasp her she vanishes, and when I cry “ Dolly, 
Dolly” there is no answer. It was a dream, then. Waiting and 
listening I fall asleep again, and in the morning, seeing Dolly’s white 
face and heavy eyes, I decide not to ask her. 

So she goes—and I, having cried my eyes nearly out, rise up, 
wash and anoint myself, in other words, bathe my eyes, smooth my 
hair, and stroll into the lane to meet Hugh, trusting to the twilight to 
disguise my swollen features. 

Instead of Hugh I find Grahame, and he bears evil tidings. Hugh 
has a return of low fever, brought on, Grahame supposes, by being out 
too late in the damp woods. I wish that Hugh would take more care 
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of himself, I thought that he went home when mother went in. It is: 
some days before we see him again. Then he looks so ill that I cannot 
bear that he should go back to his work. But there is a restlessness 
on him that will not be stayed, and when I find that my entreaties only 
grieve him, I cease them. 

Grahame Desart is changed too, not for the better. Urged thereto 
by my anxiety for Dolly, I manage to say one word to him alone. 
But he stops me instantly. 

“Tt is no good,” he says, blushing like a girl. “I knew you would 
be sorry, but it is hopeless.” 

“ Hopeless! Cannot anything. . . .” 

“ Nothing,” he says, almost sternly. “She has told’ me that she 
does not love me.” 

Does not love him? Can men be so blind? I, who only heard 


her voice in speaking to him, know what manner of love hers is. 
* * * * * * 


Once more, for the second, the last time in the course of this my 
story, it is autumn, golden, rich-scented autumn, heavy-laden with her 
ripened fruits, glorious tinted in her wild luxuriance, more beautiful 
with the first sad touch of mortality upon her than summer in her 
glaring, bright young beauty. Just as they stood in the old porch wait- 
ing for me, so we stand now, awaiting the return of our loved ones— 
waiting anxiously, sadly, but, alas! not for Dolly. Never more shall 


I see my Dolly as I saw her last. 

For more days and nights than I care to count I have cried till I 
can cry no more. Tears have been my meat and drink, indeed, for 
Dolly is married and I not there. It has all seemed probable and 
explainable enough, and there is a little letter in my pocket, full of 
tender loving words, but there. is nothing in it to lay my uneasy doubts 
to rest, and I fear most sadly, I know most surely, that Dolly did not 
care to have me with her because she knew, with my eyes looking 
into hers, she could not tell me that she loves the man she has 
married. 

At the very end of the season, when Lady Gresham’s letters were 
growing cold and full of complaints, and I who knew her could guess 
all that poor Dolly was bearing, there came a letter that was simply 
indecent in its triumph. Lord Dacres, who had just come into a large 
fortune through the death of an uncle, had proposed to Dolly and 
been accepted. (Lady Gresham scarcely troubled herself to ask father 
and mother’s consent.) 

She proposed (it must have been in a moment of munificence) that 
‘ the marriage, which for many reasons must take place at once, should 
be from her house. Father and mother were asked, no one else... « 
“the limited dimensions of her house,” &c. . . . Limited, indeed! 
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Has she put father and mother to sleep in the pantry or the kitchen ? 
Father went to town at once, urged thereto by mother and me, but he 
with his simple faith is no match against Lady Gresham’s wicked, 
worldly wisdom. Mother went a week ago. Dolly was married 
yesterday, and they—father and mother—are coming back to-day. 

They come at last. Poor mother, she looks more sad and worn than 
ever. I cannot trust myself to speak to her until we are alone. 

When they are all gone to bed I follow her into her room, and she 
knows what I have come for, and puts her tender arms round me. 

“Tell me the worst, mother—you don’t like him ?” 

No need to ask—the drooping head, the one slow tear trickling 
down her pale cheek, answers me. Mother never cries outright, loudly, 
plentifully, as we do. She looks too ¢ired. - 

“What is he like ?” I say presently. 

“He is not old, but he looks old. He is small, worn, and he 
looks . . . . oh, Joan, Joan, he is my Dolly’s husband .. . .” 

I say nothing. I let the quiet sad tears have their way. Poor 
mother! Dolly is my sister, but she is her child. 

“Mother, could you do nothing to stop it?” I say at last. 

“Nothing. I was too late. Your father had made what inquiries 
he thought right, but I fear very much your Aunt Dorothea kept back 
Lord Dacres’ true character from him, and he is too simple and has 
lived too long secluded to understand the guile of others. I spoke to 
Dolly, but she seemed weary and indifferent, and I had no facts to go 
upon, only doubts—until it was too late.” 

Startled, I look in her face. 

“ You had—then.” 


“Yes, Joan,” she says quietly, with the quietude of despair. “T 
heard something, too late, after the wedding. No need to tell you, 
dear. And—and your father was warned, but he did not tell me 
until afterwards.” . 

She looks at me so strangely I cannot understand her. 

“Yes, mother ?” 

“When Hugh*was in the army he knew Lord Dacres, and he 
warned your father of his true character. But I am afraid he thought 
Hugh had no right to interfere—and was displeased with him.” 

“ Displeased with Hugh for warning him against a wicked 
marriage ?” 

“T am afraid, dear, Hugh spoke with more excitement than he 
should have done,” says mother gently, “and in his warmth used 
Some expression that hurt your father, and so—his warning was 
disregarded.” 


Then her poor head droops, and the tears trickle through her thin 
white fingers. 
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“Oh Joan, dear, let us pray that God may take care of our 
darling.” 

I creep silently, reverently away, and leave her with her God, in 
whom she trusts. But when I reach my room, and see the little empty 
bed beside my own, I cannot pray, I can only throw myself on it in a 
mute and faithless despair. 

* * 


* * * * 


And so the winter passes, and spring comes again. (I mark my story 
by the seasons. We have no other pegs on which to hang our dates 
in this uneventful corner of the earth.) But though never again shall I 
feel the same unreasoning spontaneous gladness that I used to feel at 
the first fresh breath of spring, it brings some happiness in its train. 
For in a little while, a very little while, Hugh and I are to be married. 
Fortune, turning her unscrupulous wheel, has brought strange changes 
to us. Sit Hugh Mellusine and his son are both dead—and my 
Hugh is the possessor of the title and the much-encumbered estates. 
This unlooked-for inheritance seems to give little pleasure to Hugh; 
but I am glad for one reason, if for no other. My home, at least for 
the present, will not be in the overcrowded London parish where I 
thought it would be, but in the country. Hugh’s own people are so 
poverty-stricken, neglected, and ignorant as to convince him that his 
duty lies with them. 

I am sitting by my window one evening, a week before my 
wedding-day ; I have been stitching at one of my wedding garments, 
but the twilight is falling, and the work lies unheeded in my lap, 
while I am wondering, sadly and sorrowfully, whether there is yet a 
chance that Dolly may come to me. There is more than a possibility 
that she may never have had my letter, for they are still abroad, and 
often for weeks together we do not know where to write to her. 

And as I sit there thinking, I hear the unusual sound of wheels in 
the high-road, and, looking absently out over the hedgerows, I catch 
sight of a large close-shut carriage with two jaded, dusty horses. I 
watch it with a vague curiosity—carriages of any description are so 
rare in these parts—but as it stops, and then turns up our lane, my 
curiosity changes to hope—wild hope. But no! Dolly would never 
stop in that close-shut fly while the worn horses toil so slowly up the 
lane. She would have been out and in our arms before this. Then 
from hope I change to fear—deadly fear. It is Aunt Dorothea, and 
she brings bad news of Dolly. Long, long before this, I am standing 
in the hall. I watch with trembling limbs and beating heart while the 
coachman, with fumbling hands, opens the carriage door 
unusual sound of wheels has brought mother and some of the children. 
They are whispering. Mother is pale. We use no ceremony, we 
have no thought of retiring into the drawing-room and awaiting our 
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visitor like ordinary morta!s. No visitor, no stranger, ever comes here. 
It must be Lady Gresham or nobody. 

It is not Lady Gresham. One glance at the tall thin figure, closely 
wrapped in a cloak lined with fur, one glance at the small veiled head 
tells me that. Another—and I have my arms round her, and am 
erying out wildly, “Dolly ! Dolly !” 

She loosens herself gently from my grasp, puts back her veil, and 
holds out her arms to mother. 

“Mother, mother,” with a little cry, an exceeding bitter cry, long 
and low, “ will you take me back ?” 

Dot bursts into a howl, and clings to my knees. 

“Tt isn’t Dolly, it isn’t Dolly—oh, Jo, send her away.” 

But I am holding to the banisters. I cannot move or speak. 

Is it Dolly ? or is it but a ghastly, spectral shadow of our darling, 
our beauty, with a look of Dolly about the large wild eyes and 
quivering mouth ? 

I think my senses are going, but mother brings them back with a 
look of gentle reproach. 

“T think she is fainting, Joan, won’t you help me ?” 

We carry our darling into one room, while Bab takes the sobbing 
children to another. 

Mother is holding her head; I, choking back the foolish tears that 
will come, am trying to pass some wine between her white lips. 
Father—poor father, shall I ever forget the stricken look on his face ?— 
is standing at the foot of the little sofa with his arms crossed, and 
the book that he has unconsciously brought with him lying at his 
feet. 

And as we look, and watch, and almost fear that the life so long 
suspended will never come back to our darling, the faint struggling 
breath flickers in her breast, and the sweet, sad eyes slowly unclose 
and fix themselves, first unconsciously, then with gradually dawning 
consciousness, on each of us. She turns her head with a little sigh on 
mother’s breast. 

“Oh, mother, mother, it is so good to be home again.” And 
then she lies so still, we almost think she has sunk back into uncon- 
sciousness. . My knees are cramped and stiff, but I cannot move. 
Through the open window there comes a faint sweet smell from the 
bed of lilies underneath, the twittering of the birds in their nests. 
All the simple, homely things around us seem but to intensify the 
tragedy before our eyes. 

At last she stirs, a faint flush comes into her pale face which 
deepens into two bright hectic spots as she tries to rise. 

“Father,” she says, with a piteous entreaty in her voice. “Before 
you take me, you must know, I must tell you. I—I have run away 
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from my husband.” Father does not answer—I think he cannot answer ; 
but she mistakes the cause, and throws out her wasted arms, and 
raises her poor voice in such manifest terror, that we, who hear her, 
shudder. . 

“Father, do not send me back; father—he will kill me, body and 
soul—dear father—mother, speak for me—I think he is tired of me, 
he was cruel to me.” 

Father is a good man if there ever was one—a man of Godin very 
truth, and I think that the curse which struggled to his lips will be 
forgiven to him, but not to the man who brought it there. He holds 
Dolly in his arms. 

“You shall stay with me as long as God lets you, my child,” he 
says quietly. 

But when I would kiss her, crying over her, she shivers and shrinks 
from me, crying wildly that “she is not fit. I must not touch 
her.” . . . . But to mother she clings, as if she were a little child 
again. 

And so we lay her, at her request, in her own little bed, with the 
lavender-scented sheets, no whiter than her face. And through the 
long sad hours I, who cannot sleep, watch by her side, soothing the 
sudden paroxysms of terror that break her rest, holding her tight in 
“ my arms to assure her of her safety—my poor Dolly! 

* * * * * 


And before many days have passed we know too sadly, too surely, 
that God will take our darling from us. We may cry and rail and 
beat ourselves in vain despair against the awful certainty, but we 
cannot add one hour, one minute, to the sad young life that is ebbing 
away before our eyes. 

But I do not ery. I cannot leave her side. How many horrible 
days and weeks and months and years will there be in which I can 
cry and cry, and do nothing else, when Dolly is gone? 

She seems to be sleeping. I am sitting by her in the twilight, 
holding her hand, when it comes to my mind with a strange, vague 
dismay that to-morrow I was to have been married. I think my 
brain is numbed by grief and want of rest. I seem to know it as a 
fact, and yet my mind is not able to grasp it. It seems years since 
the night Dolly came home, and yet, lying folded on the chair by the 
window is the piece of work I dropped from my lap when I ran down- 
stairs. I am looking at it with a sort of dull speculation when the 
door opens, and mother creeps gently to my side. 

“Hugh is here,” she whispers very low. 

Even that does not rouse me. It strikes me with an odd dismay 


that he has come to marry me, but I only shake my head and sign to 
mother to go. 
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“You must come to him, Joan.” 

But I will not. I love Hugh dearly, as only a woman who loves 
but one man and loves him for always can love. But—Dolly is 
dying. 

So mother goes, and when she is gone Dolly opens her eyes and 
fixes them on me. 

“Go to him, Joan,” she says, stretching out one feeble hand. “ Joan 
—I have a fancy—you have none of you told me, but I have a fancy 
that my coming home—so ill—has stopped your marriage. Oh Joan, 
promise me you will let it go on all the same.” 

“We are not ready to be married yet, Dolly,” I say quietly, though 
T am full of fear, for the doctor has so earnestly warned us against all 
excitement. ‘“ We shall be ready when you are better.” 

“When I am better,” she says slowly, with a smile on her face. 

All through that night I pray most earnestly, most sadly, would 
Giod it were morning. It is Dolly’s last struggle with death, and 
though when morning comes it brings peace, we, looking on her face, 
know that death has conquered—that soon, very soon, our darling will 
be gone, where “there shall be no more sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain.” When I am alone with her she draws 
me to her and looks earnestly in my face with her great sad eyes. 

“ Joan, may I see Hugh once before I die ?” 

I stoop and kiss her to hide my tears. 

“T will send him, Dolly.” 

And so I go to seek him, and when I tell him my errand he turns 
so white that I am almost doubtful of his strength. 

Just one touch of sympathy makes me break down as nothing else 
has done. When I look up, Hugh is gone, and I have not warned 
him as I ought against exciting her. I go to seek mother and tell 
her what I have done—but I cannot find her. I grow frightened to 
leave Dolly longer. At any moment the life flickering so faintly in 
her breast may die out. I creep upstairs and listen by the door to 
assure myself that all is well. 

She is speaking—before I know it or realise it I hear her words. 

“T have done wrong, I know, but you mustn’t blame me. I wanted 
to be right—I wanted to make it impossible for you to think of 
me, and love me any more. And I meant, God knows, I meant to be 
a good wife to my husband—TI didn’t know then... .” 

There is a moment's silence. 

“Hugh, Hugh, won’t you forgive me when I am dying ?” 

No answer still, but a sound that makes me turn cold and lean 
against the wall—the sound of a man sobbing. 

“Hugh, do not grieve, do not weep and break my heart; Hugh, 
dear, it would have been all the same any way. Do you think I could 
2p 2 
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have lived and been happy if I had taken you from her, and left her 


alone ?” 

Then he speaks. Is it Hugh’s voice, so unutterably tender, so 
broken with pain ? 

“Oh, my darling, my darling—the wrong has been mine—the sin 
was mine—let me die—not you.” 

.... I think I lose my senses for a little while, I feel dazed, 
stunned, I try to get away, but I cannot move. I sink down in the 
deep seat of the staircase-window, I cannot stand. Presently I am 
conscious of Dolly’s voice, as it were a long way off. 

“ Hugh, you will promise—will you let me die thinking it all in 
vain? In a little while—it will be all right—you will think of me 
only as one who loved you both—so well.” 

I think Hugh answers. I cannot hear—there is a singing in my 


ears. Then there is what seems a long silence, but still I sit there— 
turned to stone. 


Presently Dolly’s voice. 

“ Hugh, kiss me once, I shall never see you again 
think Jo would mind.” 

Then I remember, she is alone with her lover, not mine, and I 
stagger to my feet, to mother’s room. Then I sit down, I try to 
think, but I cannot think or feel. I am numbed, paralysed in mind, 
almost in body. 

When mother comes in I see her, I speak to her. I know what I 
have to say, but the words seem difficult to remember, and my own 
voice sounds far away, as if it were some one else's. 

“ Dolly is alone, mother, with Hugh; she ought not to be left too 
long.” 

Mother gives one strange, startled look at me as she goes. Have I 
spoken oddly ? 

Soon I am able to go back to Dolly. 

* * * * * * 

And before another morning breaks, when the stars are beginning 
to pale in the first faint dawn of light, God calls our darling “ up the 
golden stairs to heaven.” 


Very peacefully, very quietly, she goes from us. 


“We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 


She had been babbling of green fields, of the old apple-tree, of 
playing in the woods, of trivial things long forgotten, that happened 
when we were little children—of chasing me through the long 


meadow grasses and pelting me with buttereups. O God, how long 
ago was it—how long ? . 
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And then smiling, she lays her hand in mine, murmuring of “ Jo 
and Hugh,” and falls asleep. 
* * * * * * 

And so, on a bright spring morning, when the flowers are bursting 
into blossom and the voice of the singing-bird is heard in the land, 
in the highest spot of ground in this “ God’s Acre,” where the grass 
grows greenest, where the air blows freshest, straightest from heaven, 
where the apple-blossoms from the orchard hard by fall tenderly, 
lovingly on her coffin, just as they fell two springs ago on her warm, 
living loveliness, we lay our darling to rest—“ In a sure and certain 
hope of a resurrection.” 

Thank God, it is a certain hope. If it were not so, could we, 
who lay our loved ones in the cold damp grave, and see and hear the 
heavy earth fall on them who so little while ago were living, breath- 
ing, laughing, sleeping—could we who leave them there alone, for ever 
out of the reach of our loving arms, our loving words, our cries, 
our tears, bear it and live, and not curse God and die? 

* * * * * * 

And by Dolly’s grave I bid Hugh “ farewell.” 

Three days, three nights has she lain there; three days, three 
nights has the little white bed beside my own been empty. The 
earth is brown on her grave, and no stone yas marks where she lies, 
but I have robbed the woods of their fairest, freshest flowers, and 
brought them to lay on my darling. And with them I lay to rest 
whatever of bitterness lingers in my heart. 

She was my darling, my well-beloved. I have loved her as sisters 
seldom love. But Hugh was my lover, whom I loved as men and 
women love—“ when they love their best, closest, and sweetest.” It 
was very hard for me at first to know that it was all a mistake, and 
that he never loved me so. 

But I was never jealous of Dolly living. Shall I be jealous of her 
dead ? 

By her grave, tenderly, reverently, as one who speaks in the 
presence of the dead, I tell Hugh that I know, and that Dolly has 
given up her life in vain. 

He looks so haggard, so wrecked, so ill, that even if I did not love 
him so I should pity him with all my heart. 

But when he, accusing himself wildly, remorsefully, prays me for 
her sake to forgive him, and let him atone by his whole life for the 
wrong he has done me, I am able to answer him quite calmly that it 
can never be. 

Yet Dolly, Dolly . . . . I wish I lay there in your stead! At 
least you are still, you are at rest. 

One word of reproach breaks from me against my will. 
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“Oh Hugh, why couldn’t you trust me—you and Dolly ?” 

He looks up eagerly. He is going to speak, and then his eyes rest 
on the grave, and he is silent. He will throw no shadow of blame on 
the dead, but I, remembering words which at the time bore no mean- 
ing to me, know already that he only kept silence and hid the love 
that wronged me because she so willed it. 

And so we part, as those who know they will meet no more on this 
side the grave. 

Sorrowfully, silently I creep homeward through the gathering 
gloom, leaving all love, all youth, all hope behind me. 

But Hugh stays there, by Dolly’s grave. 

* * * * 


* * 


M. R. Goprrey. 
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Our Old Actors. 


BARTON BOOTH, AND THE ACTORS OF QUEEN ANNE’S DAYS. 


Tur readers who have accompanied me through this series of papers 
may be inclined to smile, sceptically, at the number of times I have 
quoted contemporary opinion, from the days of Burbadge to those of 
Mrs. Siddons, to the effect that posterity could never hope to see a 
successor to this or that actor or actress. The actors of our youth must 
ever remain to us the actors without peer, since it is upon their 
interpretations our dramatic taste has been formed, and, missing their 
familiar tones and gestures in our favourite parts, we have the 
sensation that something is wanting to our sense of completeness, and 
too frequently ascribe that want to inferiority of talent. Those who 
saw Burbadge in ‘ Othello’ would have considered Hart inferior to him, 
those who received their conception of the character from Hart would 
find fault with Betterton, and Cibber would have smiled disdainfully 
at a comparison between Garrick and the great tragedians of his 
youth. Yet all were right and all were wrong: each of these were of 
the greatest actors that ever lived, but their degrees of excellency 
could only be decided by the partial standard of individual taste. 
But do not: let us therefore fall back upon the heretical idea that 
acting is all a matter of opinion. If it was so it would not be 
entitled to rank as a fine art, a position which no man of culture can 
refuse it. 

Before turning to the personages who give the title to this paper, 
I must touch upon two great names of the Charles period that want 
of space obliged me to omit in my last article—Mrs. Bracegirdle and 
Mrs. Barry. The former may be said to have been reared upon the 
stage, for she made her first appearance, as a page, at six years old. 
She was a protégée and pupil of the Bettertons. From 1680 to 1707, 
“never,” says Cibber, “ was any woman in such general favour of the 
spectators.” Her private character was unimpeachable, for the hints 
of such a dissolute fellow as Tom Brown are no proofs against the 
universal testimony in her favour. ‘She was the darling of the 
theatre,” to again quote Cibber, “for it will be no extravagant thing 
to say, scarce an audience saw her that were less than half of them 
lovers, without a suspected favourite among them; and though she 
may be said to have been the universal passion, and under the highest 
temptation, her constancy in resisting them served but to increase the 
number of her admirers. It was even a fashion among the gay and 
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young to have a taste or tendre for Mrs. Bracegirdle.” In Dryden’s 
epilogue to ‘King Arthur,’ written for her, allusion is made to these 
unceasing importunities, and it commences with— 


“T have had to-day a dozen billets-doux 
From fops, and wits, and cits, and Bow Street beaux : 
Some from Whitehall, but from the Temple more : 
A Covent Garden porter brought me four.” 


She then proceeds to read one or two of these effusions, probably 
rhymed from originals actually received. 

Of her personal appearance it was said: “She had no greater 
claim to beauty than the most desirable brunette might pretend to. 
But her youth and lively aspect threw out such a glow of health and 
cheerfulness, that on the stage few spectators could behold her 
without desire.” Cibber is scarcely just to her attractions, for in the 
portrait I have seen the features are most charming. To coldly 
criticise such a siren would have been impossible, and the old actor 
adds : 

“In all the chief parts she performed, the desirable was so pre- 
dominant that no judge could be cold enough to consider from what 
other particular excellence she became delightful. If anything could 
excuse that desperate extravagance of love, that almost frantic passion 
of Lee’s Alexander the Great, it must have been when Mrs. Brace- 
girdle was his Statira: as when she acted Millamant, all the faults, 
follies, and affectations of that agreeable tyrant were venially melted 
down into so many charms and attractions of a conscious beauty.” 

Congreve was her devoted admirer: she was the original of all his 
heroines, and there was a warm friendship between them until the 
end of his life; but there is no shadow of evidence that it exceeded 
the platonic boundary. Hear how he wrote of her : 


“Pious Belinda goes to prayers 

Whene’er I ask the favour: 

Yet the tender fool’s in tears 
When she believes I'll leave her. 

Would I were free from this restraint, 
Or else had power to win her, 

Would she could make of mea saint, 
Or I of her a sinner.” 


The lords Dorset, Devonshire, and Halifax presented her with the 
sum of eight hundred pounds simply as a mark of their esteem for 
her private character. She was a good, charitable creature too, and 
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used to go into Claré Market to give money to the poor unemployed 
basket-women, and she could not pass through that neighbourhood 
without being greeted with the grateful salutations of people of all 
degrees. She retired from the stage in the very height of her fame, 
driven thence by beautiful Anne Oldfield, who had succeeded to some 
of her parts, and whose youth and brilliant talents were casting the 
elder actress into the shade. She lived many years afterwards, and 
died in 1748 at over four score. Once she returned to the stage for 
a single night; it was to play Angelica in ‘ Love For Love’ for her 
old friend Betterton’s benefit. 

I have reserved the name, which is, perhaps, the greatest of all in 
that matchless company, immortalised by Cibber, for the last—Elizabeth 
Barry. It appears that she was the daughter of a barrister who raised 
a troop for the service of Charles I. Curll says that Lady Davenant, 
out of friendship for his memory, reared and educated his daughter, 
and recommended her to adopt the stage as a profession. Antony 
Aston, however, who was living in her time, asserts that “she was 
woman to Lady Shelton, of Norfolk, (my good mother), when Lord 
Rochester took her on the stage, where, for some time, they could 
make nothing of her, she could neither sing nor dance, no, not even 
in a country dance.” To be “ woman,” however, to a lady of title, in 
those days, was considered a position not derogatory to a person of 
good family, fallen upon evil times. All agree that at the first she 
showed such little capacity for the profession that she was pronounced 
utterly incapable, and dismissed from the theatre three times in 
succession. Then, according to Curll’s story, Rochester made a wager 
that within six months he would train her to be one of the finest 
actresses upon the stage. He took incredible pains with his task, made 
her rehearse some parts thirty times in the dresses,and exactly as she was 
to perform them at night. It was as the Queen of Hungary, in Lord 
Orrery’s play of ‘ Mustapha,’ he decided to bring her out. Her tutor 
had uttered no vain boast : her acting of the part produced a profound 
impression, and from that time Mrs. Barry became not only one of 
the finest, but the finest actress of the day, being surpassed by Mrs. 
Betterton only in Lady Macbeth. To Rochester she undoubtedly 
owed the training that developed her latent talent, and of all the 
women who became the prey of this English Don Juan, she was the 
only one for whom he had any real affection. As a woman, no good 
can be said of Elizabeth Barry: she was cold, heartless, mercenary. 
She was the evil genius of the unhappy Otway, who loved her to 
distraction, and who created for her Belvidera and Monimia. She 
was said to have been mistress of every passion of the mind: love, 
Joy, grief, rage, tenderness, and jealousy were all represented by her 
with equal skill and effect. Cibber says that in characters of greatness 
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her presence was full of dignity, her mien and motion superb and 
gracefully majestic, her voice so full, clear, and strong that no 
violence of passion could be too much for her; that in the art of 
exciting pity she had a passion beyond all the actresses he had ever 
seen, or that imagination could conceive; that in scenes of anger 
and defiance she was impetuous and terrible. Her greatest tragic 
impersonations were the two last named, and Cleopatra and Roxana. 
Aston speaks highly of her comedy. She was the original Clarissa in 
the ‘Confederacy, and Lady Brute in ‘The Provoked Wife,’ of 
Isabella in Southern’s ‘Fatal Marriage,’ and of Calista in Rowe's 
‘Fair Penitent.’ She created one hundred and nineteen parts, and 
among these are many of the most famous of thedrama. So delighted 
was Mary of Modena with her impersonation of Queen Elizabeth, in 
‘The Unhappy Favourite,’ that, when Duchess of York, she presented 
her with her own wedding-dress for the part, and, when Queen, with 
her coronation robes. Her last appearance upon the stage was upon 
the day following Betterton’s farewell. She died in 1713, it is said 
of hydrophobia from the bite of a lap-dog. She had lived since her 
retirement at Acton, and lies buried in that churchyard. 

Davies says: “The stage perhaps never produced four such hand- 
some women at once as Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Mountfort, 
and Mrs. Bowman. When they appeared together in the last scene 
of ‘The Old Bachelor,’ the audience was struck with so fine a group 
of beauty, and broke into loud applause.” 

The first actor of the new generation who claims our attention is 
Robert Wilks. He came of a good Worcestershire family settled at 
Bromsgrove. His grandfather, Judge Wilks, raised a troop of horse 
for Charles I., and brought himself to beggary. The father of 
Robert went over to Ireland, where the boy was born in 1665, He 
began life as a government clerk in Dublin, kept company with actors, 
took part in private theatricals, and was so much applauded in Othello 
that—it was the old story that has been told over and over again— 
pens, ink, and account-books were cast aside, and behold our stage- 
struck youth in London waiting upon Mr. Betterton to state his views 
and ask his advice. The great actor referred him to the manager, 
Christopher Rich, who, liking his manner and appearance, engaged 
him upon the munificent salary of fifteen shillings a week, from which 
half-a-crown was to be deducted for instruction in dancing. This 
was in 1690, he being then twenty-five years of age. And upon this 
income young Wilks actually married. Promising as he was, he, like 
Cibber, had little chance of distinguishing himself among so many 
experienced rivals; but he had not the patience of Colley, and, after 
vainly soliciting an advance of salary, resolved to seek his fortune 
elsewhere. “TI fancy,” said Betterton upon his departure, “that that 
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gentleman ” (Rich, the manager), “if he has not too much obstinacy to 
own it, will be the first that repents your parting, for if I foresee 
aright you will be greatly wanted here.” His words were pro- 
phetic. Wilks was, at Betterton’s recommendation, engaged by the 
manager of the Dublin theatre at sixty pounds a year and a clear 
benefit. His success in the Irish capital was immense, and such 
reports of his acting came across the Channel that by-and-by, after 
Mountfort’s death had left an irreparable breach in his company, Rich 
offered him four pounds a week, a most tempting salary in those days, to 
return. Wilks was ready to accept it, but the Dublin manager was 
so averse to losing him that he prevailed upon the Lord Lieutenant 
to issue an order to prevent him leaving the country. Wilks, how- 
ever, being warned in time, contrived to effect his escape, and re- 
appeared at Drury Lane in 1699 as Palamede in Dryden’s ‘ Marriage 
& la Mode.’ Cibber considered him at this time inferior to Powel in 
the part, and as showing rawness, but acknowledges that he soon made 
up for all deficiencies. His study was so minute and exact that it is 
said that in the course of forty years he never changed or misplaced 
even an article in one of his parts; and this, no matter how bad it 
might be. “TI have been astonished,” says his colleague, “to see him 
swallow a volume of froth and insipidity, in a new play, that we were 
sure could not live three days.” 

In some new comedy he happened to complain of a crabbed speech 
in his part, which he said gave him more trouble to study than all 
the rest of it had done, upon which he applied to the author either to 
soften or shorten it. The author cut it out altogether. But when he 
got home from the rehearsal, Wilks considered it such an indignity to 
his memory, that anything should be thought too hard for it, that he 
actually made himself perfect in that speech, though he knew it was 
never to be made use of. Indeed Wilks’s excellence was entirely the 
result of unremitting study, for nature had given him a harsh and 
inharmonious voice, and he does not appear to have had much of that 
intuitive aptitude for his profession which distinguished such born 
actors as Betterton, Garrick, Kean. His style was therefore necessarily 
artificial, and wanting the free inspiration of the greater masters. 
He was the original of nearly all Farquhar’s heroes, of Mirabel, 
Plume, Archer—and Sir Harry Wildair, most famous of all his parts, 
which sent the town into ecstasies, and nightly crammed the theatre to 
the ceiling. ‘When Wilks dies Sir Harry may go to the Jubilee,” 
said the author ; but there was a young Irish girl to be born by-and-by 
to rival him. He became so identified with this part, that it was said, 
whatever he acted, the vulgar spectators turned their thoughts upon Sir . 
Harry. He was also the original of the fine gentlemen of Cibber’s 
comedies, and of Don Felix in ‘The Wonder.’ He created some 
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eighty parts. Whatever he did upon the stage, let it be ever so trifling, 
whether it consisted in putting on his gloves or taking out his watch, 
lolling on his cane or taking snuff, every movement was marked by 
such an ease of breeding and manner, everything told so strongly the 
involuntary motion of a gentleman, that it was impossible to consider 
the character he represented in any other light than that of reality. 
In the lighter parts of tragedy he was almost equally eminent. Steele 
said of him, “to beseech gracefully, to approach respectfully, to pity, 
to mourn, to love are the places wherein Wilks may be said to shine 
with the utmost beauty.” His Hamlet was a fine performance, 
which was lovingly remembered even after Garrick’s great success in 
the part. Chetwood says no actor he had ever seen was equal to Wilks 
in the expression of manly sorrow. He was the finest Macduff of his 
day, and never failed to draw the tears of the audience in his heart- 
broken lament over the fate of his wife and children. How he 
became joint manager with Cibber and Dogget I have already told in 
my article on the former actor. He died in 1732, at the age of 
seventy-six. He was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, at midnight, 
by his own request, to avoid all ostentation. His name will always be 
remembered, if only in connection with Farquhar’s death-bed letter. 
“Dear Bob, I have nothing to leave thee to perpetuate my memory 
but two helpless girls; look upon them sometimes and think of him 
that was, to the last moment of his life, thine, George Farquhar.” 

He had been generous to poor George before, and did not neglect 
his dying bequest. 

Barton Booth was a gentleman by birth, was related to the Earls 
of Warrington, whose family name, Booth, he bore. He was intended 
for the church, but when a boy at Westminster won such applause 
from his schoolfellows as Pamphilus in Terence’s ‘ Andria,’ that from 
that time his thoughts were turned from the pulpit to its supposed 
antipodean profession, the stage. At seventeen he ran away from home, 
joined a strolling company in the eastern counties, and even played 
at Bartholomew Fair; then he contrived to obtain an appearance at 
Dublin, and performed Oronooko, under difficulties. On the first night, 
the weather being warm, forgetful of his black face, he wiped off the 
perspiration and appeared in the last act like a half-washed chimney- 
sweep, amidst roars of laughter. The next night a lady fixed some 
crape over his face, but, in the energy of acting, a part of it slipped 
aside, so that he looked like a magpie. ‘“ When I came off,” he said, 
“they so lampblacked me for the rest of the night that I was 
flayed before it could be got off again.” Upon returning to London 
in 1701, he too, like Wilks, made his appeal to the great father of the 
stage, Betterton, armed with a letter of introduction from Lord Fitz- 
hardinge. The old actor seems to have given him some lessons, and 
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he made his début in the same year at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
Rochester’s play of ‘ Valentinian,’ with his tutor and Mrs. Barry ; and 
even beside those grand artistes created an excellent impression. Cibber 
tells us that he confessed to him he “had been for some time too 
frank a lover of the bottle, but having had the happiness to observe 
into what contempt and distress Powel had plunged himself by the 
same vice, he was so struck by the terror of his example that he fixed 
a resolution (which from that time to the end of his days he strictly 
observed) of utterly reforming it.” One of his early successes was the 
ghost to Betterton’s Hamlet, in which he was so solemn, so pathetic, 
and so majestic that he almost shared the honours with the great master. 
“The Ghost,’ observes Davies, “though not meanly represented 
since the time of Booth, has never been equal to the action of that 
comedian. His slow, solemn, and under tone of voice, his noiseless 
tread, as if he had been composed of air, and his whole deportment, 
inspired the audience with that feeling which is excited by awful 
astonishment! The impression of his appearance in this part was so 
powerful upon a constant frequenter of the theatres for nearly sixty 
years, that he assured me, when long after Booth’s death he was 
present at the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet,’ as soon as the name of the ghost 
was announced on the stage he felt a kind of awe and terror, ‘of which,’ 
said he, ‘I was soon cured by his appearance.’” But while the great 
actor of the Restoration survived, even with failing powers, all others 
remained second in public estimation, and it was not until the produc- 
tion in 1712 of Ambrose Philip’s ‘ Distressed Mother,’ an adaptation 
of Racine’s ‘ Andromaque,’ that Booth, in the character of Pyrrhus, 
rose to the first rank of his profession. In the next ycar a yet greater 
triumph awaited him in Addison’s ‘Cato.’ It would seem that the 
managers did not fully perceive the capabilities of this part ; Wilks 
was even doubtful that Booth, being a young man, would consent to 
appear as so venerable a personage, and took the part himself to his 
lodgings to meet any objections he might make and persuade and 
coax him into accepting it. But a very casual glance at the manu- 
script revealed to our tragedian what a grand chance was within his 
grasp. He kept the knowledge to himself, however, was cold and 
indifferent over the matter, and pretended that he undertook it simply 
to oblige. The play had been much talked about, and on the first 
night the house was crowded with all the greatest men of the Whig 
and Tory party. ‘The pompous declamations on liberty were applauded 
to the echo by both sides, edch appropriating these sentiments to their 
own views. It was its peculiar political significance that rendered 
this cold, turgid play, so destitute of all human passion and reality, a 
success ; but we must not forget Booth’s acting. His delineation of the 
noble Roman must, indeed, have been a magnificent performance, 
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and it remained unequalled until John Kemble assumed the toga. 
Lord Bolingbroke was so delighted with his acting that he sent for him 
to his box and presented him with a purse of one hundred guineas, 
collected among the gentlemen present. This gift led to another of 
equal value, for Dogget, who was a furious Whig, was so annoyed at this 
Tory presentation that he prevailed with his colleagues to bestow upon 
our tragedian a similar sum out of the treasury, because, he said, he 
could not bear that so redoubted a champion of liberty as Cato should 
be bought off to the cause of a contrary party. Booth did well by 
these political jealousies. For thirty-five nights, a prodigious run in 
those days, ‘ Cato’ crammed Drury Lane to the ceiling. At the end 
of the season the company went to Oxford, as was a frequent custom. 
“On the first day of our acting it,” says Cibber, “our house was in a 
manner invested, and entrance demanded at twelve o’clock at noon, 
and before one * it was not wide enough for many, who came too late 
for places. The same crowds continued for three days together.” 
That year the three managers cleared fifteen hundred pounds each. 
It was now suggested by Bolingbroke that the actor who had made 
a success unequalled since the days of Betterton should be admitted 
to a share of the patent. Dogget violently opposed the proposition, 
upon political and commercial grounds; he could no more endure 
the thought of yielding to the dictation of a Tory lord than he could 
of admitting another to a share of his gains. Wilks and Cibber were 
equally averse on the latter grounds, and did all they could to 
evade the proposal. ‘To keep Booth fully employed, and to prevent 
him meeting his aristocratic friends, who were interceding with 
royalty, they cast him to play every evening; but the ruse did not 
succeed, for each night after the performance the carriage and six of 
some lord was waiting at the stage door to whirl him off to Windsor, 
where he would remain at some noble house all the next day, and be 
brought back by the same mode of conveyance in time for his pro- 
fessional duties. Two of the managers gave way at last; but 
Dogget still held out, ultimately withdrawing from the management 
und commencing a law-suit against his late partners. Booth payed 
six hundred pounds for his share of the stock property of the theatre ; 
while the court awarded Dogget a similar sum for his interest in 
the same. After his secession he appeared only once again upon 
the stage, for the benefit of Mrs. Porter. Speaking of this crabbed 
old politician as an actor, Cibber says: “He was the most original 
and the strictest observer of nature of all his contemporaries. He 
borrowed from none of them: his manner was his own: he was a 


* The play commenced early and terminated before the college dinner- 
hour. 
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pattern to others, whose greatest merit was, that they had sometimes 
tolerably imitated him. In dressing a character to the greatest 
exactness, he was remarkably skilful; the least article of whatever 
habit he wore seemed in some degree to speak and mark the different 
humour he presented. He could be extremely ridiculous, without 
stepping into the least impropriety to make him so. His greatest 
success was in characters of lower life, which he improved from the 
delight he took in his observations of that kind in the real world. 
In songs and particular dances too, of humour, he had no competitor. 
Congreve was his great admirer, and found his account in the 
characters he expressly wrote for him. In those of Fondlewife, in 
‘The Old Bachelor,’ and Ben, in ‘Love for Love,’ no author and 
no actor could be more obliged to their mutual masterly performances. 
He was very acceptable to several persons of high rank and taste, 
though he seldom cared to be the comedian but among his more 
intimate acquaintance.” 

He could paint his face to exactly represent any age, seventy, 
eighty, ninety. Sir Godfrey Kneller told him one day at Button’s 
that he excelled him in painting; for that he could only copy 
nature from the originals before him, but that he (Dogget) could 
vary them at pleasure, and yet keep a close likeness. No temptation 
could ever induce him to step out of his own line of characters, by 
which prudence he always appeared equally excellent. 

But to return to Booth. A few years after the death of his first 
wife, who was the daughter of a Norfolk baronet, he married the 
celebrated dancer, Miss Santlow, whose poetry of motion had enslaved 
the hearts of half the men about town, including the Duke of 
Marlborough. After marriage, the lady quitted the ballet for the 
drama, and appeared as Dorcas Zeal in Shadwell’s ‘Fair Quaker of 
Deal.’ Cibber does not highly praise her beauty or her acting. The 
marriage was a very happy one, it would seem, but not of long 
duration. At forty, Booth’s health began to give way beneath the 
gay life he led in company with his aristocratic friends, and, after 
one or two severe attacks of illness, which compelled a temporary 
retirement, finally quitted the stage at the early age of forty-six. A 
quack undertook to cure him by administering at different times 
nearly two pounds of crude mercury, after surviving which he 
was, according to the Sangradian pharmacopeeia of the time, bled, 
plastered, and blistered to death. This was in 1733. 

He lies buried in Cowley Church, near Uxbridge, in which neigh- 
bourhood he had an estate. Booth Street, Westminster, was built by 
and named after him. But for his wife’s fortune he would have died 
a poor man. He stated in his will that all he was then possessed of 
did not amount to two-thirds of the money his marriage had brought 
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him; that remnant was entirely left to its rightful owner, to whose 
generous disposition he pays high tribute by setting forth how he 
had bestowed £1300 upon his sisters and £400 upon his brother 
out of “her substance” and at her earnest solicitation, which 
generosity had been returned, as usual in such cases, with the 
basest ingratitude of the recipients. Booth’s range of characters was 
not so varied as that of either Hart or Betterton, and he was 
undoubtedly inferior to both those great actors. Theophilus Cibber 
is the only one who allows him to have had any talent for comedy. 

Aaron Hill, in a letter to Victor, has given us an excellent idea 
of his abilities. ‘“ He had learning to understand whatever it was his 
part to speak, and judgment to know how far it agreed or disagreed 
with his character. It was this actor’s peculiar felicity to be heard 
and seen the same, whether as the pleased, the grieved, the pitying, 
the reproachful, or the angry. One would be almost tempted to 
borrow the aid of a very bold figure, and to express this excellency 
more significantly, by permission to affirm that the blind might have 
seen him in his voice and the deaf have heard him in his visage.” 
“His voice,’ adds Victor, “was completely harmonious, from the 
softness of the flute to the extent of the trumpet.” Theophilus 
Cibber highly praises his King Lear. “Never did pity or terror 
more vehemently possess an audience than by his judicious and 
powerful execution of that part In Othello, the heart-breaking 
anguish of his jealousy would have drawn tears from the most 
obdurate, yet in his grief he neither whined nor blubbered, in his rage 
he neither mouthed nor ranted.” Henry VIII. was another of his 
great impersonations. ‘ Hans Holbein,” says Victor, “never gave a 
higher picture of King Henry than did the actor in his representation. 
When angry, his eye spoke majestic terror; the noblest and bravest 
of his courtiers were awestruck. He gave you the fullest idea of 
that arbitrary prince, who thought himself born to be obeyed; the 
boldest dare not dispute his commands, he appeared to claim a right 
divine to exert the power he imperiously assumed.” 

The excellence of his acting seems to have greatly depended upon 
the support and encouragement of the public. Playing Othello once 
to a small audience, he was so languid in several scenes of the part, 
which was considered his masterpiece, that nobody could discern their 
favourite actor. But in the third act he suddenly roused to such 
force and fire that both players and audience were electrified. At 
the end of the act, Cibber, who was playing Iago, said, “ Prithee, 
Barton, what was the charm that inspired you so all on a sudden?” 
“Why, Colley,” he replied, “I chanced to catch sight of an Oxford 
man in the pit whose judgment I revere more than that of a whole 
audience.” The caprice or jealousy of Wilks deprived him of one 
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great Shakespearian character, in which he might have excelled— 
Macbeth. This was given to Mills, a very inferior actor, while Booth 
had to put up with Banquo, and George Powel, Lennox. What would 
some of our strutting Incapacities of the present day say to that? Like 
Betterton, he had a very exalted idea of his profession. “The longest 
life,” he said, “is too short for the almost endless study of the 
actor.” 

Although he was not among the actors of Queen Anne’s days, I 
cannot omit giving, on the only opportunity I shall have, some 
account of so famous and well-known a player as James Quin. He 
was born in 1693 in King Street, Covent Garden. His mother had 
in early life been abandoned by her husband, and believing him to be 
dead had married again; but by-and-by the first husband returned, 
claimed her, and carried her off. James was the offspring of the 
second marriage. The Quins were a good Irish family, but the 
boy’s birth being illegitimate according to law, he gained no advantage 
from them. He was educated for the law, had chambers in the 
Temple, but kept company with the players until he longed to become 
one of them. At the death of his father, finding himself without the 
means of pushing his way in his profession, he resolved to follow his 
inclinations, and take to the stage. Ryan, a well-known actor of the 
day, introduced him at Drury Lane, where he was engaged for the season 
of 1717. One night ‘ Tamerlane ’ was announced to be played ; Mills, 
who was to perform Bajazet, was taken suddenly ill, and the manage- 
ment, after some persuasion, induced Quin, who had hitherto done 
little or nothing, to go on and read the part, an extremely difficult 
task for the most experienced actor; but the young man succeeded so 
well that he drew down rounds of applause, and the next night, 
having studied the words, made a great success. Next season he 
passed over to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Rich was desirous of preducing 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ but could not find a Falstaff. Quin 
volunteered to undertake the part, but was contemptuously snubbed 
for his pains. “ You attempt Falstaff!” cried Rich. “You might as 
well think of acting Cato after Booth. It is quite out of your walk, 
young man. Nobody has any idea of the part except myself. Never 
think of Falstaff.” But the young man did think of Falstaff, and 
played it in 1720, and became the greatest since Betterton—so great 
that no man has ever yet succeeded to his mantle; and he thought of 
Cato too, and played it, was encored in the great soliloquy, and the 
audience rose at him and shouted, “ Booth outdone!” “Quin,” says 
Tate Wilkinson, “with a bottle of claret and a full house, the instant 
he was on the stage was Sir John Falstaff himself. His comely 
countenance, his expressive eye, his happy swell of voice and natural 


importance of deportment, all united to make up a most characteristic 
VoL, Lill. 2 
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piece of acting; and when detected in the lie, there was such a glow 
of feature and expression as will never be equalled.” 

“TI can only recommend a man who wants to see a character per- 
fectly played,” said Foote, “to see Mr. Quin in the part of Falstaff; 
and if he does not express a desire of spending an evening with that 
merry mortal, why, I would not spend one with him, if he would pay 
my reckoning.” 

Davies is somewhat colder in his praise. “Of this large compound 
of lies, bragging, and exhaustless fund of wit and humour, Quin 
possessed the ostensible or mechanical part in an eminent degree. In 
person he was tall and bulky, his voice strong and pleasing, his 
countenance manly, and his eye piercing and expressive. In scenes 
where satire and sarcasm were poignant he greatly excelled, par- 
ticularly in the witty triumph over Bardolph’s carbuncles, and the 
foolery of the hostess. In the whole part he was animated, though 
not equally happy. His supercilious look, in spite of assumed gaiety, 
sometimes unmasked the surliness of his disposition ; however, he 
was, notwithstanding some faults, esteemed the most intelligent and 
judicious Falstaff since the days of Betterton.” But in other characters 
Quin never equalled the great masters of the art who had gone before 
him. Booth was his model, and he was the last of the Betterton 
school—a school which must have resembled that of Kemble, measured 
and artificial, modelled by an heroic rather than a natural standard, 
grand and beautiful when represented by its originator, but becoming 
more stagey, more mouthy, under each successive disciple. Booth was 
inferior to Betterton, Quin to Booth. Quin especially imitated the 
latter in Henry VIII.; but Davies tells us he had not the strength 
and flexibility of voice of the original; he could not utter impetuous 
and vehement anger with vigour, nor deal tremendous looks ; he was 
not graceful in action or deportment, nor had he that grandeur and 
magnificence with which his prototype invested the part. Here are 
fully borne out the remarks I have made in a previous article upon 
the decadence of a school of acting through its imitators, and of the 
impossibility of doing justice to it unless we have witnessed the per- 
formances of its originator in his best days. Quin imitated Booth 
without the latter’s charms of voice, grace, and grandeur of action and 
power of passion ; what then could have remained except the faults, 
the over-pompous and artificial utterance, passion degenerating into 
rant, dignity into strut? There was no inspiration in Quin’s tragedy ; 
he was dull, heavy, monotonous. His style is well illustrated in his 
delivery of a line from ‘ The Fair Penitent.’ After Garrick, full of fire 
and impetuosity, had hurled his challenge at the head of Horatio, 
instead of taking it up with equal fierceness, Quin made a long pause 
—so long that a man in the gallery called out, “ Why don’t you give 
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the gentleman an answer?”—then he dragged out in a sepulchral 
voice, “ I’ll—meet—thee—there.” 

The contrast between the two actors in this play, as described by 
Richard Cumberland, has been given in the article “ David Garrick.” 
Davies sums up his criticisms by saying that in characters of singular 
humour, of dignified folly, of blunt and boisterous demeanour, of 
treacherous art, contemptuous spleen, and even pleasing gravity, he 
had no equal.” Churchill gives a masterly picture of this actor. 


“His eyes, in gloomy socket taught to roll, 
Proclaim’d the sullen ‘habit of his soul,’ 
Heavy and phlegmatic he trod the stage, 

Too proud for tenderness, too dull for rage. 
When Hector’s lovely widow shines in tears, 

Or Rowe’s gay rake dependant virtue jeers, 

With the same cast of features he is seen, 

To chide the libertine, and court the queen. 

From the tame scene which without passion flows, 
With just desert his reputation rose ; 

Nor less he pleased, when on some surly plan, 
He was at once the actor and the man. 

In Brute he shone unequall’d: all agree 


Garrick’s not half so great a Brute as he. 
* * * * * 


In whate’er cast his character was laid, 
Self still, like oil upon the surface, played. 
Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in; 
Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff—still ’twas Quin.” 


Frederick Prince of Wales appointed him to instruct his children 
in elocution, and under his direction there were amateur performances 
at Leicester House, in which the young princes and princesses took 
part. When told how well George III. delivered his first speech, the 
old actor exclaimed proudly, “ Ah, it was I who taught the boy to 
speak.” And the king placed his old master on the civil list. 

For twenty years Quin was the despot of the stage. John Rich, the 
manager, and every actor trembled before him, his word was law, 
and none dared gainsay it. 

By this time the old theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields was abandoned, 
and a new one erected in Covent Garden, on the same spot as the 
present building now stands. It was opened on the 7th of December 
1732, under Davenant’s patent, John Rich being the manager. Soon 
afterwards the other house changed hands, Booth and Wilks were dead, 
and Cibber had retired. A gentleman named Highmore gave Mrs. 
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Booth £2500 for half her husband’s share, while Colley sold his whole 
share for £3000; afterwards Mrs. Booth disposed of the remaining 
half for £1500. Mrs. Wilks retained hers. Highmore, in partnership 
with Giffard, who had built the Goodman’s Fields Theatre, became 
thus possessed of two-thirds of the patent, and a very bad bargain it 
was for him. For no sooner was it completed than that rogue 
Theophilus Cibber, whose father had just pocketed such a fine sum of 
money, stirred up the company to revolt, and took the better part of 
them over to the little theatre in the Haymarket, leaving the 
unfortunate manager with the very dregs to carry on his theatre. 
All he could do was to put the Vagrancy Act into force, and arrest 
one of the principals, Harper—Quin’s rival in Falstaff. But the 
affair was Highmore’s ruin, and he had to dispose of his shares to 
Fleetwood for little more than half they cost him; under its new 
lessee Drury Lane sank from the high position to which it had 
been raised by the triumvirate to the lowest degradation, from which 
it was only rescued by Garrick. 

Quin, alternately at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, continued to 
be the great actor of his day, until “little Davy ” burst upon the town. 
Then began the battle between the old and the new school, which 
ultimately terminated in the defeat of the former. But the old 
actor came very well out of the fray, for in one year Rich payed him 
a thousand pounds, the largest sum which had, until then, ever been 
given to any performer. In 1748 he retired to Bath in high 
dudgeon. “I am at Bath.—Yours, James Quin,” he wrote to Rich. 
To which the other replied with like Spartan brevity : “ Stay there and 
be d—d.—Yours, John Rich.” His last appearance was in 1752, 
when he played Falstaff, for the benefit of his old friend and com- 
panion, Ryan, as he had been in the habit of doing for several years. 
The gentry and nobility of Bath gave him one hundred guineas, and 
desired him to send them down tickets to that amount. He had accu- 
mulated a very respectable fortune, half of which he sank with the 
Duke of Bedford, and lived upon £200 year. He was honoured and 
respected in the best society of Bath and London, and was a welcome 
guest at more than one ducal house. He died in 1765, and was buried 
in the Abbey Church, Bath, his old rival, Garrick, writing his epitaph. 

Quin was famous not only as an actor, but as an epicure, a 
humourist, a duellist, and a man of benevolence. Two of his duels 
ended fatally. The first took place at the very commencement of his 
career: there was a quarrel about stage business between him and an 
actor named Bowen; the latter proposed they should adjourn to a 
tavern and fight it out; taking a private room, Bowen locked the 
door and drew upon his companion with great ferocity ; Quin simply 
stood upon his defence, but the other, pressing forward in hot 
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haste, ran upon his sword and was mortally wounded. Quin was 
arrested, but the dying man, taking the blame entirely upon himself, 
procured his acquittal. His second affair of honour was with a 
choleric little Welsh actor named Williams, whose pronunciation of 
Cato, which he called Keeto, in the message “Czsar sends health to 
Cato,” drew forth from the tragedian the remark, “ Would he had sent 
a better messenger!” Williams was furious, and demanded satisfaction ; 
Quin laughed at him; but after the play the irate actor lay in wait 
for him under the Covent Garden piazza, insisted upon his fighting, 
and after a few passes lay a corpse upon the pavement. Quin was 
again arrested, and again acquitted of blame. His third engagement 
was with Theophilus Cibber, in the same place, which was almost as 
notorious for such affairs as Hyde Park or the fields behind Montague 
House, and he might have robbed the fishes of that precious morsel 
had not some passers-by parted them. No man loved good eating 
and drinking better than James Quin; he once wished himself a 
mouth as large as the centre arch of Westminster Bridge, and that 
the river ran claret. Claret and John Dories were his weaknesses. 
The humourous and caustic speeches attributed to him would fill a 
jest-book. At a dinner one day a nobleman, not celebrated for his 
intellect, remarked, “ What a pity it is, Quin, my boy, that a clever 
fellow like you should be a player.” ‘“ What would your lordship 
have me be—a lord ?” he retorted contemptuously. A young student 
waited upon him to state his desire of going upon the stage, and to 
give an idea of his capabilities offered to recite Hamlet’s soliloquy ; 
but he had not got beyond “To be or not to be,” when Quin stopped 
him with “ Not to be, upon my honour.” Quin once remarked in the 
company of Warburton that he thought the execution of Charles I. 
might be justified. “By what law?” demanded the bishop. “ By 
all the laws he had left,” was the reply. There is a good story 
told against him. He was stopping at a farmhouse in Somersetshire, 
and had turned his horse out to grass. One day he could not find it ; 
in his search he met a country fellow, of whom he demanded if he had 
seen the animal; the man answered he had not. ‘Have you any 
thieves about here?” inquired Quin. “No,” answered the yokel with 
a grin, “but there’s a Mr. Quin, a player from Lunnon, about here, 
praps he’s stole it.” In his last illness the doctors were discussing 
how they could raise a sweat upon him as the only means of saving 
his life. “Only send in your bills and it’s done,” he said. He 
was rough, coarse, caustic, but he had a good heart. When George 
Anne Bellamy, whom he had treated with little ceremony until he 
perceived her talents, was first upon the stage, he addressed to her 
the following kindly speech: “My dear, you are vastly followed, I 
hear. Do not let the love of finery, or any other inducement, prevail 
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on you to commit an indiscretion. Men in general are rascals; if you 
want anything in my power that money can purchase, come to me 
and say, ‘James Quin, give me such a thing,’ and my purse shall be 
at your service.” An obscure actor had been discharged, and was 
reduced to a state of destitution. Quin interceded for him, and as he 
was lying in bed one morning for lack of food and fire, burst into the 
room, bringing with him a suit of clothes, of which the poor fellow 
stood much in need. “ Now, Dick, how is it you are not up and at 
rehearsal?” he cried. “It’s all right, you can go back again.” “I 
don’t know what I shall do for a little money until treasury-day,” 
said the actor, as he donned his new suit, with many grateful thanks. 
“Well, I’ve done all I can,” said Quin bluffly; “as to money, you 
must put your hand into your own pocket for that.” He had placed 
a ten-pound note there. His first introduction to Thomson the poet 
was somewhat similar. ‘Thomson was imprisoned for debt, and having 
ordered a supper and half a dozen of claret at a neighbouring tavern, 
Quin sought his room, and they spent a very pleasant evening together. 
When he rose to depart he laid a hundred-pound note upon the 
table, saying, “The pleasure I’ve had in reading your works I cannot 
estimate at less than a hundred pounds, and I insist on now acquitting 
the debt,” and without waiting fora word he hurried away. As it has 
been before said, his last appearance was for the benefit of Ryan. 
The actor solicited a similar favour for the next year, to which Quin 
replied, “I would play for you if I could, but I will not whistle Falstaff 
for you. I have willed you one thousand pounds; if you want money 
you may have it, and save my executors trouble.” 

There is not another so generous and benevolent a race as actors; 
they may be deficient in the orthodoxies, neglectful of the respecta- 
bilities, given to sins that the Prims and the Pures, we do not know 
upon what authority, have chosen to swell above all others; they may 
not be religious according to routine, but they have always a plentiful 
supply of that virtue of which the world practises but little, although 
chiefly commended by divine injunction—Charity. 

Turn we now to the ladies of this Queen Anne period, and first in 
order comes Anne Oldfield, the successor of Mrs. Bracegirdle. Her 
father had been an officer in the Guards under James the Second. 
She was living with her aunt, who kept the Mitre Tavern in St. 
James’s Market, when one day Farquhar, who frequented the house, 
overheard her reading, behind the bar, Beaumont and Fletcher's 
‘Scornful Lady,’ and was so struck by the propriety of her emphasis 
ynd the happy manner in which she distinguished each personage, 
the animation of her countenance, and the beauty of her face and 
figure, that he obtruded himself upon the family party with hearty 
applause, and to tell her what an admirable actress she would make. 
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The next time Captain Vanbrugh came to the house her mother told 
him what Farquhar had said, and he gave her an introduction to Rich, 
who upon this recommendation engaged her at fifteen shillings a 
week. This was in 1699, when she was not more than sixteen years 
of age. “She remained,” says Cibber, “about a twelvemonth almost a 
mute, and unheeded, till Sir John Vanbrugh gave her the part of 
Alinda in ‘The Pilgrim.” But the old critic confesses he could 
perceive nothing in her at this time beyond a pleasing person and a 
silvery-toned voice, and that her mode of speaking was formal, 
plain, and flat. In 1703, when Mrs. Mountfort (then Mrs. Verbrug- 
gen) died, there was a scramble for her parts. One, Leonora, in 
‘Sir Courtly Nice,’ fell to Mrs. Oldfield. Cibber, who was to play the 
hero, was so displeased with the cast that it was with difficulty she 
could prevail upon him to rehearse his scenes with her. “ However,” 
he says, “we ran them over, with a mutual inadvertency of one 
another. I seemed careless, as concluding that any assistance I 
could give her would be to little or no purpose; and she muttered 
out her words in a sort of misty manner, at my low opinion of her. 
When the play came to be acted, she had just occasion to triumph 
over the error of my judgment, by the almost amazement that her 
unexpected performance awaked me to; so forward and sudden a 
step into nature I had never seen; and what made her performanca 
more valuable was, that I knew it all proceeded from her own 
understanding, untaught, unassisted by any more experienced actor. 
... . Upon this unexpected sally, then, of the power and disposition of 
so unforeseen an actress, it was, that I again took up the two first 
acts of ‘The Careless Husband,’ which I had written the summer 
before, and had thrown aside in despair of having justice done to the 
character of Lady Betty Modish by any woman then among us.” 
The comedy was produced in 1704, and the public heartily 
indorsed Cibber’s judgment. So perfect a woman of fashion had 
never yet been seen upon the stage, and the author attributes the 
success of the play greatly to her consummate acting. “I have 
often seen her,” he adds, “in private societies, where women of the 
best rank might have borrowed some part of her behaviour, without 
the least diminution of their sense or dignity.” Her Lady Townley 
was as fine a performance as her Lady Betty, and so delighted were 
the managers by her extraordinary success that they presented her 
with fifty guineas more than the agreement. Her last original part 
was Thomson’s Sophonisba. The poet, speaking of her afterwards, said, 
“She excelled what even in the fondness of an author I could wish 
or imagine.” Could there be greater praise? Cibber tells us that her 
modesty equalled her ability, and that she never undertook a new part 
without being “ importunately desirous ” of all the help others could 
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give her, and that she was far less presuming in her station than many 
who had not half her pretensions. 

A Frenchman, writing of her, says: “This amiable woman was 
admitted with pleasure into the company of ladies of the first rank for 
birth and virtue, who seemed to take her visits as an honour done 
them. It must be owned she is an incomparable sweet girl. She 
reconciled me to the English stage. Her voice and shape and all her 
actions so charmed me that I made haste to learn the language that I 
might understand her.” At one time she believed herself to be unfit 
for tragedy, and used to say, “Oh, give those parts to Porter, she can 
put on a tragedy face better than I can.” Yet in several tragic parts, 
especially Calista, she is said to have been inimitable. ‘“ Her excellent 
clear voice of passion,” writes Chetwood, “her piercing, flaming eye, 
with manner and action suiting, used to make me shrink with awe.” 

Although by no means an immaculate person, Mrs. Oldfield was 
received on terms of the closest intimacy by ladies in the best society. 
She kept house with a rich gentleman named Maynwaring until his 
death, after which she accepted the same position to General Churchill, 
and by the world was regarded almost in the light of an honest wife, 
which she was indeed in all but name. “TI hear you and the general 
are married,” said Queen Caroline to her one day. “Madam,” she 
replied, “the general keeps his own secrets.” She died in 1730. 
* As the nicety of dress was her delight when living,” says a bio- 
grapher, “she was as nicely dressed after her decease, being, by Mrs. 
Saunders’ direction, thus laid in her coffin: she had on a very fine 
Brussels lace head ; « Holland shift, with tucker and double ruffles 
of the same lace ; a pair of new kid gloves, and her body wrapped up 
in a winding-sheet.” Her body lay in state in the Jerusalem chamber, 
and nobles supported her pall. Her children married into the houses 
of Cadogan and Anglesea, and the lords Clarence and Alfred Paget 
are her great-great-grandchildren. 

As Mrs. Oldfield was the successor of Mrs. Bracegirdle, so did Mrs. 
Barry’s mantle fall upon the shoulders of Mrs. Porter, who had been 
in the habit of playing secondary parts to her, and had studied her 
style of acting. Betterton saw her act when a child the genius of 
Britain, in a lord mayor’s pageant in the reign of Charles or James 
the Second, and took her under his tuition. She was so little at the 
time that he used to threaten if she did not do as he told her he 
would put her into a fruit-woman’s basket who stood in the pit, and 
cover her with a vine-leaf. Very little is known of her private life, 
but she was always a welcome guest among the best and most 
respectable families of London. She lived at Heywood Hill, near 
Hendon. One summer night in 1731 she was stopped in her chaise by 
a highwayman. With all the courage of a stage heroine, her answer to 
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his demand for money was to present a pistol, of which she always 
carried a brace, at his head. Upon which the man assured her that 
necessity and not choice made of him a thief, to relieve the wants of a 
starving family. So moved was she by his piteous story that she 
voluntarily handed him her purse. When he rode away, being very 
excited, she gave her horse a sharp cut with the whip, he started 
forward, threw her out of the carriage, and in falling she dislocated 
her thigh. Yet notwithstanding his being the cause of this accident, 
which lamed her for the rest of her life, she made it her business to 
inquire into the truth of the fellow’s assertions, and upon finding them 
to be true raised sixty pounds for him among her friends. 

In person she was tall, well-shaped, with fair hair and complexion, 
but not handsome. Her voice was naturally harsh and unpleasing, 
with a disagreeable tremor, to overcome the effect of which she spoke 
with a kind of modulated cadence, that, together with a lack of 
vivacity, rendered her unsuccessful in comedy. But her dignified de- 
portment, her graveful ease, her passion and enthusiasm, rendered 
her a tragedy queen par excellence. Strange to say, Cibber is wholly 
silent upon her abilities, but Davies tells us that “she concealed the 
art of her profession so skilfully that she seemed to realise the passion 
and to be inspired with the various situations of the characters. 
There was an elevated consequence in the manner of that actress 
which since her time I have in vain sought for in her successors. 
The dignity and grace of a queen were never, perhaps, more happily 
set off than by Mrs. Porter.” Dr. Johnson told Mrs. Siddons that in 
the vehemence of tragic rage he had never seen her equalled. She was 
especially fine in regal characters, in Queen Katherine, Queen Elizabeth 
(‘The Unhappy Favourite’). One night when she was playing the 
latter, Queen Anne, who was seated in a stage box, dropped her fan upon 
the stage. Thoroughly possessed by the part she was representing, 
Mrs. Porter pointed to it, and, addressing one of her attendants in a 
tone of imperial dignity, said, “ Take up our sister’s fan.” Her majesty 
smiled good-humouredly, and there was a loud burst of applause from 
the audience, while the actress, aroused by these sounds to the reality 
of the situation, stood overwhelmed with confusion at her temerity. 

Pecuniarily Mrs. Porter was not among the fortunate ones, and 
seems to have lived during her last years upon the benevolence of 
Lord Cornbury. She died in 1762 at a very advanced age. 
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TRANSLATED FROM F. VON SCHILLER. 


3. 
A pious page was Fridolin, 
With mind of godly turn, 
Whose thoughts and cares were centred in 
The Countess of Savern. 
She was so good—she was so kind— 
That e’en each fancy of her mind 
He would have striven to fulfil 
With joy, as if ’twere God’s own will. 


2 


From early morn’s first blushing hue 
Till vesper’s dying peal, 


He only lived to serve her true, 
But ne’er could sate his zeal. 
And when she said, “Thy task make light,” 
Forthwith a tear would dim his sight; 
He thought his work was left undone, 
Had duty’s course too smoothly run. 


3. 
Then him from all her vassal-train 
The countess did upraise ; 
Her lovely lips poured forth a strain 
Of unexhausted praise. 
She held him now in thrall no more, 
A mother’s love for him she bore; 
Her limpid eye—so full of grace— 
Entranced, surveyed his comely face. 


4. 
Kindled in huntsman Robert’s breast 
Then pois’nous rancour dwelled, 
Long his black soul, so sore o’erpressed, 
With ruthless malice swelled ; 
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He sought the count, who—rash in mood— 
Open to guiler’s counsel stood ; 

As once from chase they homeward rode, 
Suspicion in his heart he sowed. 


5. 


“My noble count! how thou art blest!” 
These words he crafty spake, 

“No venomed tongues thy golden rest 
With noisome slander break : 

Thou hast a noble helpmate found, 

Her form with zone of chasteness bound ; 

Her plighted vow will none assail, 

Since all seducers’ arts must fail.” 


6. 

The count then fiercely knits his brow. 
“What say’st thou, sorry knave? 
Shall I build faith on woman’s vow— 

Unstable as the wave? 
The flatt’rer’s lips her soon allure ; 
My trust on firmer ground bides sure. 


From Count Savern’s own wife, I swear, 
Will stand aloof seducers e’er.” 


7. 

The other saith: “Thou think’st quite right: 

The fool—so basely born— 
Who dares to look to such a height 

Well merits all thy scorn— 
Who to his mistress dares aspire, 
And breathe to her his fond desire.”— 
“What!” roars the count, with rage beset, 
“Speak’st thou of one who liveth yet?” 


8 


“Forsooth! what ev’ry mouth doth fill 
Might ne’er my master reach! 
Since thou dost list to veil it still, 
Tl fain restrict my speech.”— 
“$’Death! Varlet, speak!” The count burst forth 
In harsh and direful tones of wrath. 
“Who dares set eyes on Kunigonde?”—- 
“In truth, I speak of him—the blonde~ 
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9. 
“His frame is cast in goodly mould,” 

The artful knave maintains. 

At this the count felt hot and cold, 

His blood quick coursed his veins. 
“Lord! can it be? Didst thou ne’er note 
How wistful he on her did gloat? 

At meals for thee he has no care, 
But stands enraptured by her chair. 


10. 
“Behold the rhymes that breathed so plain 
His love to her confessed.” — 
“ Confessed !’—“ He craves her—Upstart vain !— 
To hear the suit he pressed. 
The gracious countess, soft and kind, 
Hid this in mercy from thy mind ; 
I grieve that this did meet thine ear ; 
But what, my lord, hast thou to fear?” 


1]. 

Into the wood hard by, then rode 

The count in frantic ire, 
Where iron-ore from furnace flowed 

In streams of liquid fire. 
From morn till night each busy hand 
The oven feeds with fiery brand, 
The sparks blaze bright, the bellows blow, 
To glaze e’en rocks in molten glow. 


12. 
Here pow’r of fire and water seem 
To be in union bound ; 
The mill-wheel, raft by force of stream, 
Rolls ever round and round ; 
The engines clatter day and night, 
The hammers beat with measured might, 
And iron yields and plastic grows 
At last beneath their mighty blows. 


13. 
Two smelters then he bids come near 
To list to his commands: 
“Hark ye! The first I send out here, 
Who thus of you demands, 
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‘Have ye your lord’s behest done well ?’ 
Then thrust him into yonder hell, 
That he may turn to dross outright, 
And never more may cross my sight!” 












14. 

At this, with hangman’s brutal zest, 
Th’ inhuman pair rejoice ; 

For hard as iron was their breast, 
When conscience stilled her voice. 

Then loud they make the bellows roar, 

To heat the furnace more and more, 

And with a fiendish glee prepare 

To wreak this deed of vengeance rare. 


15. 
Accosting in dissembling way 
The page, thus Robert said: 
“Quick, comrade! come without delay, 
Thy master needs thy aid.” 
The count thus speaks to urge the deed, 
“Go, Fridolin! to foundry speed, 
And of the workmen there demand 
If they have done my last command.” 





















16. 

“Tt shall be done!” the other says, 
And quickly dons his vest. 

Anon in thought awhile he stays: 
“Has she for me no hest?” 

Then to the countess straight he went. 

“To yonder foundry I am sent. 

What service can I do for thee? 

To thee my duties first must be.” 


17. 

The Lady of Savern draws near, 
And gently then replies— 

“The holy mass I'd like to hear; 
My son on sick-bed lies! 

So go, my child, and pray for me, 

In true devotion let it be; 

If sins’ remission thou dost seek, 


God’s grace for me in pray’r bespeak !” 
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18. 

His welcome task, so gladly borne, 

He hastens to fulfil, 
But scarce had reached the village-bourne, 

Though swift he ran on still, 
When forth the peals from belfry sound 
Their festive summons clear around, 
Sinners to call to sacrament, 
Their faith to pledge and sins repent. 


19. 

“Tf thou dost find upon the way 

The House of God—go in!” 
He saith, and enters in to pray; 

No sound was heard within. 
For now was harvest’s sultry toil, 
When reapers glean their golden spoil. 
No chorister this way did pass 
Expert to aid the rites at mass. 


20. 


Forthwith he then resolves to stay, 
And sacristan to be: 

“For that,’ quoth he, “is no delay 
Which heav’nward furthers me.” 

He hangs, by holy ritual bound, 

Girdle and stole the priest around ; 

The hallowed vessels now with care 

For mass he hastens to prepare. 


21. 


When he had done these holy deeds, 
As ministrant he stands, 
The priest to altar he precedes, 
With missal in his hands; 
To right and left he kneels devout, 
For ev'ry gesture looking out, 
He lists in pray’r till “Sanctus” came, 
Then rings the bell thrice at that name. 


22. 


But when the priest devoutly bent, 
Now turned to altar, stands, 

And shows the Host at sacrament 

With high uplifted hands, 
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Then sounds the sacristan the bell, 

The holy presence here to tell, 

All kneel in pray’r and cross the breast, 
In faith in Christ and promised rest. 


23. 

With quick perception he observes 

All rites, and follows then 
What custom in God’s house preserves, 

All that’s within his ken; 
And wearies not till priest chants thus 
The words “ Vobiscum Dominus,” 
And turns to bless the flock he tends, 
With which the holy office ends. 


24. 

All sacred vessels—clean and bright— 

He sets in fresh array ; 
The sanctuary he puts aright, 

And then he wends his way. 
With conscience free from evil fdeeds, 
To iron-works he cheerful speeds ; 
And on his way his beads completes, 
And “Pater Nosters” twelve repeats. 


25. 
Seeing the smoke from chimney rise, 
And workmen close at hand, 
“Have ye now done, my men,” he cries, 
“ His lordship’s last command ?” 
Stretching their mouths in horrid grin, 
They point to furnace-blast within : 
“Ay! he’s well cared for! Now our lord 
His servants true will well reward!” 





26. 

This answer to his lord to bear 

He homeward quickly flies; 
But when the count sees him draw near, 

He scarce believes his eyes. 
“Whence dost thou come? What ill portend ?”’— 
“From iron-foundry.”—“God forfend! 
Then on the way thou hast delayed ?”’— 
“So long, my lord, till I had prayed. 
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27. 


“When from thy presence I this day 
Had gone—forgive me, sire !— 

I urged my lady first to say 
Her bidding and desire. 

To hear the mass, my lord, she bade 

Me go; her willing I obeyed; 

On rosary four pray’rs I spake, 

For thine and her salvation’s sake.” 


28. 

The count, astonished, stood aghast, 

Struck down with deep dismay : 
“What answer didst thou bring at last 

From iron-foundry? Say !”— 
“Dark were the words they spake; with grin 
They pointed to the blast within, 
‘Ay! he’s well cared for! Now our lord 
His servants true will well reward.’ ”— 





29. 
“And Robert?” shrieks the count. ‘“ Now say!” 
—Chilled through with awe he stood— 
“Did he not meet you on the way? 
I sent him through the wood.”— 
“Attrace of Robert’s path, my lord, 
Did, neither wood nor plain afford.” — 
“ Now!” cries the count, with dread o’ercome, 
“From God in heav’n has judgment come!” 


30. 


Andj kind, as ne’er his wont through life, 
He, takes his servant’s hand, 

Deep moved, he leads him to his wife, 
Who naught could understand. 

“No purer angel dwells in heav’n, 

So; let thy grace to him be giv’n! 

Although we were advised so ill, 

God; with His Host protects him still!” 











